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“After God, Shakespeare 
Has Created Most” 


Alexandre Dumas 





In Shakespeare’s character creations the history of the human race is 
written forever. ‘There is no phase of human nature not found in his plays. 
Through the magic of a verbal alchemy that kindled every thought into a 
picture, and clothed the emotions of his characters in visible images, kings, 
nobles, sages, picturesque reprobates like Falstaff, scheming villains like lago, 
highborn dames, lovers in whose bosoms the little god seemed ever to keep a 
fiery vigil, become creatures of flesh and blood. 

His historical characters are stamped with the very spirit of the age in 
which they lived and are breathing realities. We meet the great leaders— 
Julius Cesar, Brutus, Mark Antony, Henry IV, Richard III, the Knights of 
| the White and the Red Rose—we hear the clatter of swords, and the laughter 
of beautiful and clever young women. The East in its Oriental sensuousness, 
Greece, Rome, France and England lighted by the last rays of setting chiv alry 
gleam from his pages. 


WHAT DOES HE MEAN TO YOU? 


Does the influence which Shakespeare has exerted on mankind through 
three centuries mean anything to you? Are you reading him for daily Inspira- 
tion, for the development of Imagination, which the great Napoleon declared 
rules the world, for command of Language and Expression, which Shakespeare 
possessed more than any man ever born on this planet? ; ; 

All t] Cha aden ‘ : nes 1 fullness of life ay bey . Every play, poem and sonnet is word for word as the most 

that Shakespeare means in richness and fullness of life may be yours— eminent scholars have agreed Shakespeare wrote it. 
the Pleasure, the Profit, the Complete Understanding through THE TEXT is the famous “Cambridge,” which is based on 


the Folio of 1623, regarded by scholars as the most nearly ac- Knit 
THE UNSURPASSED FEATURES OF THE STANDARD EDITION eS Se 
Among the great authorities on Shakespeare represented in the notes and 
explanatory matter are Goethe, Coleridge, Dowden, Tennyson, Brandes, John- 
son, Lamb, Schlegel, Saintsbury, Furnivall, Hazlitt, Mabie, Gosse, Hudson, 
Guizot, Swinburne, Mrs. Jameson, De Quincey, Gollancz. 


coserag| oe a ‘¢ SHAKESPEARE—THE MAN”? | 
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= Works | Works Works j KS c y By Walter Bagehot; ‘Annals of the Life of 9 akespeare” giving the known treat | 
ag carefully pre vared by Isr acl Gollancz; * Self-Revelation of eng oy to wo! 
Vv v pre} } “ste, - 

eB | mou a cca Woe by Leslie Ste ~phe n; “ The Englis h Dra ma, by Richard Grant White; and“ The © range 

Lom Langu io Culmination of the Drama in Shakespeare,” by Thomas Spencer Bay nes, are L 

interesting and delightful studies of the personality, the environment, the work, ‘for ou 

and the influence on his own times and ours, of the greatest literary genius the boys ; 

world has ever known and are a feature that distinguishes the Standard Edition of the 


from all others. 


YOU WILL FIND THESE IN NO OTHER EDITION N 
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i al ae Al a) . . , Gal , , ree * * . future 
PREFACES showing sources of the plots and CRITICAL NOTES giving the various render- GIVEN TO PROMPT SUBSCRIBERS : Its pr: 
descriptions of earlier and similar plays. ings of the text according to eminent Shake- for a 
ARGUMENTS giving a condensed story of each spearian authorities. ; 
Notable Women in Histor me volume of 4s0 pages, pro § It 
ar EXPLANATORY NOTES for the average otable Wo y Tigger es ell RR oof ae | 
) . 44 stl ING LVC vit é ay man ; 
C RITIC. {LZ COMMENTS making clear the ~ ad xplaining clearly such portions of the of 73 women of all ages and lands who put their imprint on the world's history These | : 
meaning of the plays and the nature of the char- "S?¢°™ cEplaining Clearly such portions oF the word pictures show women of many sorts each of whom nevertheless exerted a very posi- | certall 
eg sonido oagen ; : plays as might be difficult to understand. tive influence upon the history of her own times. Collectively the facts of these real lives = to get 
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GLOSSARIES. Each play is followed by aglos- STI DY NOTES modeled upon the course of Dost is beautifully printed from new type, attractively bound in Cloth, and fin lished with = 
ary explaining every sniete w, S Z Vv pursue Z > >ading Gilt Tops. But to get this unique volume with a set of the Stan lard Edi tion at hal f price, you = 
sary —" 1ining every doubtful or obsolete word i akesy tnapion nn eo # the leading must be prompt—the supply is strictly limited. Therefore, MAIL COUPON TODAY. = 
in that play. merican and English universities. 
) R 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS Z the ha 
BLISHER’S PRICE : It is tl 
HALF THE PU AGRIPPINA CATHERINE, DE MEDICI tist 
: A Wicked Woman; the Mother of Nero The Royal Poisoner Ir 
setacient Ausinee A , P , ‘ CLEOPATRA MADAME ROLAND : 
SENT NOW brings you the entire 11 volumes, including the superbly printed The World's Most Famous Beauty Priestess of the French Revolution the ba 
“Notable Women in I listory.” Whe <a Philosopher of Alex andria QUE EN acl Severin and Woman = is mai 
, . , " va : JOAN OF ARC COUNTESS DU BARRY : mean 
Here’s a real Shakes peare bargain for patrons of Leslie’s. The = ner from Seer, Soldier, Leader of Men, Martyr ne The Courtesan, who Ruled } France. snp iE on « 
whom we bought this limited number of sets of the Standard Edition decided KATHERINE y oe ae is A a7th Century Vampire = 
to suspend further publication when the cost of paper and other materials mous Divorceé NINON DE L'EN( 
° ° ° . : . : ANNE BOLEYN A arene ul Parisian Fae 
soared to heights which left no margin of profit, considering the means avail- A Martvred Queen of 3 T 
able to him for disposing of the sets. Henry VIII 2 pa a ay OM: ap “Beauty of the F U6 where 
MARY TUDO : 
, . ° ° : 7: “ > Mary,” f I Salo 
We believe that through the medium of Leslie’s we can reach such a large number of Shake- awe - * : BLE We ules MAROU ISE DE POMPA 
spéare lovers that we can quickly dispose of the entire lot. The present cut in price of course can- MAR. WUEEH OF TAB NOTAD y OTE ik Bacrtaatinn of 
. ° . vd . . . . Pe) . 
, not be maintained if we are put to a heavy selling expense in disposing of the sets through repeated One of the Most Roman IN HISTOR Ba perme ecco 
advertisements. Therefore, to get the benefit of this great reduction in price you must act LAY fANE GREY” STORY ee. ABsOT A Career Unique in the 
TODAY "- Ousen for a Day b- WiLUS¢ suatory 6 of Court Amours 
AY. a Das NEI 
2 as F , QUEEN ELIZABETH Pretty Nelly” of 
Under similar circumstances we also secured a small number of copies of the celebrated *.Good Queen Bess’ of aie’ * 
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The Sport of the Hour 


If you like real sport, you’ll find rifle shooting the greatest 
treat you could give yourself or your friends. You’ll never have 
to worry about how you'll entertain friends if you have a rifle 
range rigged up near you. 

Lawn tennis and golf have partly satisfied the present craving 


‘for outdoor sport, but this summer you will find men and women, 


boys and girls, everywhere, taking up rifle shooting—the sport 
of the hour. 
A patriotic sport 

Not only does shooting offer one of the best exercises for eye 
and nerve, but it is a practice that is of utmost importance to the 
future of the country. Rifle shooting is the question of the hour. 
Its practice should be insisted on after the existing excitement 
for national defense has subsided. 

It may be exaggerating to say that the patriotic duty of every 
man and woman, boy and girl, is to know how to shoot, but 
certainly it is fair to say that every American owes it to himself 
to get the physical benefits that rifle shooting offers, and to know 
how to handle a gun safely. 


The benefits of rifle shooting 


Rifle shooting is a wonderful all ’round developer. It trains 
the hands, eyes and brain to work swiftly and smoothly together. 
It is the greatest training in self control. 

In baseball, tennis or football, slight nervousness may send 
the ball a few inches to left or right of the mark and still a score 
is made, but in shooting, a deviation of a fraction of an inch may 
mean a miss, or a score too low to qualify. Shooting requires, 
and with practice will make, nerves of steel. 


There is a place where you can shoot 


There is a place near you, either out in the open, or at a club, 
where you can shoot. Ifyou do not know where to shoot, write to 


MODEL 03. Automatic hammerless take-down rifle, Handles only its own 
.22 Automatic cartridge. Shoots ten shots as tast as the trigger can be pulled, 


WINCHESTER 


us, and we will tell you where and how you can, or we will help 
you organize a club. 

Get started today. Get yourself a .22 caliber target rifle and 
ask your friends over to enjoy the ‘‘Sport of the Hour’’ with you. 


Start the sport right—the gun to use 


To get the most out of the sport, you want a gun that is a gun. 

You can look the world over, but you’ll never find a gun to 
equal the Winchester. Winchester .22 rifles have been the stand- 
ard small bore target rifles for 25 years. 

The name Winchester stands for the best traditions in gun 
making. For over half a century, Winchester has been the stand- 
ard of pioneers and sportsmen. Winchester rifles built the West. 
As the need grew, Winchester originated a model and a caliber 
forevery purpose. 

Today the Winchester Company makes a greater variety and 
volume of small arms than any other manufacturer of firearms. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘‘Winchester’’is fired over 
50 times with excess loads for strength, smooth action and accuracy. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness or diameter. By the Bennett Process all Winchester 
barrels are given a finish that lasts a lifetime; hard to scratch 
and resists rust. 

The same care that is taken with Winchester guns is taken with 


Winchester ammunition. The two are made for each other. This care in 
manufacturing explains why Winchesters are used by experts everywhere. 


Write for the Winchester Catalog 


For more detailed description of these guns, ask your dealer for the 
new 1917 Winchester Catalog or send direct to us forit. We have prepared 
an interesting booklet on the correct use of rifles. Write for this valu- 
able booklet and get started on the ‘Sport of the Hour’”’ today. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 60 New Haven, Conn. 
















MODEL 90, Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 24-inch 
octagon barrel, The standard target gallery rifle tor 25 years, 


MODEL 06. Take-down Repeating .22 caliber rifle, 20-inch round barrel. Shootsthree 
sizes of ammunition, The most populger .22 caliber repeater ever placed on the market. 





Take-down .22 caliber single shot rifle. A low 
priced, light weight gun made in two Sizes, 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 








BOYS AND GIRLS 


Winchester Medals for 
skill with the Rifle 


The Gold Plated“ Sharp- 
shooter’’Medal goestoany 
boy or girl under 16 who 
makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
-22 Rifle and Winchester 
ammunition. 

«he Silver Plated 

Marksman’”’ Medalgoesto 
the boy or girl who makes 
the second grade score. 

Go to your dealertoday; 
he will give you sample 
target and booklet ex- 
plaining the fullconditions 
of the contest. This book- 
let also tells you how to 
get the best results from 
your Winchester. The 
dealer will also supply 
you with targets. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write to the 
Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., Dept. 60, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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GENERAL PERSHING AT THE TOMB OF LAFAYETTE 


Though a man of few words, the American commander in France is a forceful speaker and 
evidently his sentiments have met with the approval of Marshal Joffre who stands directly in 
front of him and is applauding enthusiastically. Perhaps the occasion recalls to the Hero of the 
Marne the days of his own vis*t to America when he, and not the American general, laid wreaths 
on tombs and was the center of poputar enthusiasm. This picture, however, is proof of the suc- 
cess of Jofire’s mission te America, for he came te ask that American troops be sent to France’s 





INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 


aid immediately, and here we see the United States commander-in-chief in France, while in his 
audience is a United States admiral who commands a large destroyer flotilla in European waters. 
Preserve this picture, which was taken on Independence Day, for it holds more than passing 
interest. The tomb of Lafayette is the most hallowed spot in Europe to Americans, the fame of 
Joffre will live for all time and it is within the realm of probability that the name of Pershing will 
be written with those of the world’s greatest soldiers. Scenes such as this are epochs in history. 
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NOT DEBATABLE 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


HEARTILY believe in organized labor just 

as, and even more than, I believe in or- 

ganized capital. I am very proud of being 
an honorary member of one labor organization, 
but I will no more condone crime or violence 
by a labor organization or by workingmen than 
I will condone crime or wrongdoing by a 
corporation or by capitalists. A square deal 
for every man. That is the only safe motto 
fpr the United States. We hope to advance 
throughout the world the peace of righteous- 
ness and brotherhood; surely we can best do so 
when we insist upon this peace of righteousness 
and brotherhood within our own_ borders. 
In securing such a peace the first essential 
is to guarantee to every man the most elemen- 
tary of rights, the right to his own life. Murder 
is not debatable. 











TO PRESIDENT WULSON 
A REAT danger exists that this war may be 
made unpopular. There is altogether too 
much pacifist sentiment still existing in the 
country. Congressmen are trifling with big things, 
and some Cabinet officers are discouraging business. 

The uncertainty in reference to the policy of the 
Government in making its enormous purchases 
of war supplies is upsetting many industries and 
threatens a general reduction of wages. 

Sectional animosity unfortunately is being aroused 
though we had supposed that this matter had been 
settled over fifty years ago. 

The bitter struggle over the conservation of food 
and the acrimonious contest over the question of 
building wooden or steel vessels, the proposal to 
put an extra and oppressive tax on newspapers and 
periodicals—all these things, coming at a time when 
the Government is piling up war debts by the billion 
and loaning incredible amounts to its Allies, are not 
inspiring the highest sentiments of patriotism. 

Mr. President, you are bearing a tremendous 
burden. You can not carry it alone. The news- 
papers and periodicals are your best friends. 

They have proven it by making the fight to 
secure a fair conscription act and to enforce it with- 
out disorder. 

They have proven it by giving priceless space to 
insure the splendid success of the first war loan. 
Without this the loan would have failed and we 
would have suffered national humiliation. 

Your severest trials are coming. You will need 
the support of the newspapers and _periodicals— 
every one of them. Wipe them out, or'any of them, 
and your task will be immeasurably more difficult. 

The newspapers and periodicals are staggering 
under an unprecedented load of war prices for 
paper, labor and other materials, and if you permit 
Congress to increase the cost of their distribution 
by post and to impose a special war tax upon them, 
many must fall by the wayside. 

All are eager to pay the same war taxes that are 
imposed on others. Beyond this the Government 
should not go. 

The best authorities disagree as to the cost of 
carrying second-class mail. There is no convincing 
proof that the present rate is not amply justified 
by the returns to the Government. We know that 
in the Dominion of Canada the second-class rate is 


half that which is paid in this country, and yet no 
deficit in Canada is reported. 

The newspapers and periodicals have made it 
possible to carry on this war. If we fail in the 
struggle it will not be their fault. 


GOOD FOR BISBEE! 
B coors Arizona, taught the I. W. W., when it 


crowded them into cattle cars and hustled 

them out of town, that no self-respecting 
business community will tolerate men who deliber- 
ately instigate violence and confiscation, and make 
war against their country. 

Asa result of I. W. W. activities, 75 per cent. of all 
copper production in Arizona ceased, and mines, 
mills and smelters by the hundred were left idle. 
If an earthquake or fire had done this, at one stroke, 
as the I. W. W. did it, the nation would have been 
appalled. 

“We roughnecks are on top—they can’t stop us. 
The old union labor crowd headed by Gompers 
and his silk-hat bunch won’t get anywhere.” Thus 
spoke William D. Haywood, the boss of the 
I. W. W. at Chicago. Bisbee hastened to answer. 

There is no pretense about the I. W. W. It is 
in favor of murder, arson, or any other crime to 
accomplish its purpose. One of its scurrilous, in- 
decent and sacrilegious songs starts with the words: 

Onward Christian soldiers, rip and tear and smite, 

Let the gentle Jesus bless your dynamite, 

Smash the doors of every home, pretty maidens seize, 

Use your might and sacred right to treat her as you please. 

Bisbee suspended business while its Citizens’ 
League of fifteen hundred patriots, augmented by 
about three hundred from Douglas, armed with 
machine guns, checked up every. disturber and 
rounded the whole bunch in the city park until a 
special train could be made up to ship them out of 
the town. That is how Bisbee did it. 

Bisbee has stood for the new freedom of labor. 
It has taught a great patriotic lesson to all the other 
communities on which the I. W. W. threatens to 
inflict its noisome presence. 

Best of all, it has aroused the nation to a sober 
sense of duty in putting an end to senseless tolerance 
of those who would rule or ruin. 

And Bisbee is on the map to stay, with the Ameri- 
can flag waving overjit. 

Long may it wave! 


LET THE WAR ABOLISH FADS 


m NE good effect of the war should be the relief 
@ of industry from the wasteful burdens placed 
upon it by ill-advised legislation. For ex- 
ample, the railroads, in twenty out of the forty- 
eight States, are compelled by “‘full crew” laws to 
support in idleness 20,000 men—the equivalent of an 
army corps. 

These extra trainmen are, required neither for the 
safety of the public nor for the proper operation of 
the trains. New Jersey has met the situation by 
passing a bill permitting the railroads to reduce the 
crews upon proving to the Public Utilities Com- 
mission that reduction will not affect safe and 
efficient operation. 

The La Follette Seaman’s law is an even more 
flagrant instance of a statute compelling the employ- 
ment of more men on ships than are needed. Only 
the abnormal profits due to the war have enabled 
ship owners to live up to its exactions. We now 
need to increase many fold the number of merchant 
ships, and if we are to have sufficient experienced 
sailors to man them, the padding of crew lists must 
cease. 

The suspension of the useless and costly scheme of 
railroad valuation would release several thousand 
engineers and draughtsmen to render a real service 
to the country. No one seems to know just what 
the act means or calls for or what advantage it will 
be to the country. Theabolition of man-power waste- 
fulness is one of the greatest needs of this trying hour. 

When the nation’s industries are put upon a war 
basis of efficiency the legislative fads of recent years 
will receive their knockout blow. They should have 
had it long ago. If war shall do nothing else, it will 
bring the country back to fundamentals. 


PRAY 


145 
THE PLAIN TRUTH 


} RAINS! The assistant secretary of the Greenville, S. 

C,, Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Guy Elgin, commenting 
on the Forbes series of articles in LESLIE’s, on “‘ Men Who 
Are Making America,” says: ‘“‘No young man with any 
ambition can read them without realizing that the future 
holds great stores of opportunity, if only he has: the incli- 
nation and perseverance.” This is the sentiment expressed 
in many letters received from other appreciative readers. 
They will be delighted to know that we are now printing the 
story of the ‘‘makers of the war,’”’ and have arranged to 
follow the series with a very interesting one concerning 
self-made Americans who have risen from the ranks to 
places of acknowledged leadership. 


I OOT! The world’s unrest found its most startling 
. manifestation during the recent revolution in Russia. 
When the story is told, free from the blue pencil of 
the censor and in the light of peace, we shall know of the 
great part that the American Commission led by Ex- 
Senator Root played in the pacification of a frenzied 
people. No one in the United States was better prepared 
for the trying post than Mr. Root. By training, experience, 
and temperament, he was particularly equipped to meet a 
critical situation which had convulsed a great and friendly 
nation and which threatened to convulse the world. 
Very little has been printed about the work that Mr. 
Root and his associates did. It is obvious that publicity 
was avoided, but sufficient is known to justify the state- 
ment that President Wilson made the wisest possible 
selection when he chose Mr. Root to head the Commission. 
In time we shall know the details of the work that was 
accomplished in staying an apparently irresistible tide of 
mobocracy. 


PROF ITS! “Patriotism leaves profits out of the 

- question,”’ says President Wilson. Unfortunately, 
it does not leave taxes “‘out of the question.”” Death and 
taxes are said to be with us always. They are with us 
impressively in war time. It sounds well to talk of living 
without profits, but without profits how are taxes to be 
paid, philanthropies and churches supported, and wages 
maintained? Will the laborer work without profits? 
Will the farmer till the soil for a mere living and leave his 
granaries vacant? What chance have we of floating 
Liberty Loans and raising hundreds of millions for the 
Red Cross if patriotism leaves profits out of the question? 
It is a high ideal, but we are living in practical times. 
Wages must be paid, industries kept busy, and war reve- 
nues of frightful proportions provided. This can all be 
done without an abatement of patriotism. It was done 
during the War between the States, and, more recently, 
during the Spanish‘ War, and it will be done again unless 
in the turmoil of politics our statesmen at Washington 
have lost their heads. 


R USINESS! .‘‘This is not only not a time to allow any 

slowing up of business, but is a time when every sensi- 
ble process of stimulation should be used.” ‘This is what 
President Wilson wrote in reply to an inquiry regarding 
the advisability of holding commercial conventions during 
the war. We respectfully commend the President’s words 
to the Department of Justice, which still seems to be intent 
on continuing its assaults on big business, under the false 
impression that this is the way to make political capital. 
That day has gone by. The Sherman anti-trust law has 
performed its function so far as the regulating of big busi- 
ness is concerned, but it has not reduced the cost of living 
and, misinterpreted, it has seriously handicapped business 
big and little. The Boston Herald, commenting on the 
summoning to Washington of captains of industry to form 
committees to aid the President in solving his perplexing 
problems, says that the names of the chairmen of these 
various committees are such as Bedford of the Standard 
Oil and Gary of the United States Steel Corporation and 
Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio, and that all are 
co-operating to fix prices and supply the needs of 
the Government. The Herald adds: ‘‘The Government 
recognizes that the necessities of the country demand the 
very thing which the Sherman act apparently makes a 
crime.” The Pittsburgh Leader praises the conduct of the 
United States Steel Corporation in giving publicity to its 
affairs. It says: ‘‘ This editorial may seem remarkable in 
the sense that this newspaper, and very few other news- 
papers, ever dare to write editorials commending any cor- 
poration.” The attitude of the public press is changing. 
We find the anti-corporation New York World denouncing 
a public speaker for assailing Mayor Mitchel’s adminis- 
tration of New York as “an administration of aristocracy 
and autocracy.” The World adds that the speaker 
“showed bankruptcy of thought by repeating the silly, 
stale untruth that the Standard Oil Company controls the 
newspapers.” The press of this country, as well as the 
magazines, long since turned away from the path of the 
unprofitable and unpatriotic muck-raker. 
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PARADING IN PARIS ON JULY 4TH 
Through streets crowded with enthusiastic civilians and soldiers, a battalion national airs of the Allies. The demonstration in praise of our men, sur- 
of American soldiers marched on Independence Day, while bands played the | passed anything of the kind in the history of the city. 


THE AMERICAN 
BARRACKS IN 
FRANCE 
In long cantonments such 
as those seen at the left, 
the regulars and marines 
of the expeditionary force 
are quartered. The build- 
ings are very similar to 
those now under con- 
struction in this country 
for the National Army 
which is to go into camp 
about September Ist. 
Here is a temporary 
camp kitchen. 
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UNITED STATES REGULARS IN PARIS 
The Stars and Stripes were much in evidence in Paris on July 4th, and the two flags in the parade, were cheered by crowds who echoed the cry ‘‘Vive Les Etats Unis!”’ 
seen here, one ‘‘Old Glory,”’ the other the regimental flag of the men who participated | far into the night. France has adopted the American soldier and holds him dear- 
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GERMAN PRISON- 
ERS UNLOADING 
RAILS 
The same transports that 
carried our soldiers to the 
shores of France _ also 
took thousands of tons 
of rails for the railroads 
of France. While rolling 
stock may deteriorate 
and still do its work after 
a fashion, the roadbeds 
must be kept up and the 
piles of rails seen here will 
soon be spiked to ties close 
up to the fighting line. 
German prisoners on the 
docks were among those 
who witnessed the arrival 
of the transports. 
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The men 
AFTER A HARD DAY’S REST chess anc 
The United States Government leased a hotel at Hot Springs, North Carolina, converted it work 


into an “‘internment camp”’ for men from German liners seized at the outbreak of war. The 
‘‘guests,’’ are under the charge of officers from the Department of Labor. 


A MORNING AT THE TUBS 


Many of the men do their own laundry work. As International law does not allow a country 
to compel men interned from merchant ships to work, the Government pays each $20 a month. 
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Since interned men are not allowed to 
have large sums of money in their 
possession, only $3 per month in cash 
is paid to each. The $17 balance is 
deposited in the Postal Savings Bank, 
The sailor-farmers above are exceed- 
ingly proud of their vegetable gardens. 
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BUILDING A GERMAN VILLAGE 
The men give variety to the day’s work by dividing their time in gardening, fishing, playing 
chess and constructing houses in the ‘‘German village’ seen above. All material used in thi; 
work is gathered from the driftwood salvaged from the river which flows past the camp. 
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GUESTS 


THE CAPTAIN AND THE CHIEF ENGINEER AT WORK 
The fortunes of war have deprived these officers of their ship, but chess calls into use many of the 
mental processes which were formerly employed in guiding an ocean liner. 























OLD FRIENDS OF THE 
TRAVELING PUBLIC 
Formerly these men were chefs on the 
great transatlantic liners, but now 
they are mess cooks at the camp. 
WORK Music goes with the meals, for an un- 
usually good band was interned along 
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with the sailors. 


THE READING- AND WRITING- 
ROOM 

The grounds give splendid opportunity 

for outdoor exercise and pleasure, but 

in bad weather the guests gather in 

the old ballroom to play games, read 

and write. Classes in English, his- 

tory, engineering, and other subjects 

of life in have been formed. After all is said, 
Cen life at Hot Springs might be worse. 
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ROWING British dis- 
satisfaction with in- 
adequate measures to 

deal with the submarine 
losses has resulted in Sir 
Edward Car- 


SUBMARINE -son’s resigna- 


LOSSES tion as First 
STIR Lord of the 
BRITAIN Admiralty. 

. He is suc- 


ceeded by Sir Eric Campbell 
Geddes, whose efficient work 
as Director General of Muni- 
tion Supply is generally cred- 
ited with the present over- 
whelming superiority of the 
British artillery over the 
enemy’s. Winston Churchill 
once more enters the British 
cabinet, this time as Minister 
of Munitions. It will be re- 
membered that it was 
Churchill who wanted to 


rs Yon 
“dig the rats out of their FeJ OS, a 
hole,” when formerly in fs r . 
charge of the Admiralty. f 
Probably these recent ~~ 2 
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changes will result in more 
aggressive measures against 
the submarine—and it is high time to get results. 


7PHE submarine menace is bad enough without getting 
“hysterical over it. Recently quite a flurry of ex- 
citement was caused by a ludicrous dispatch from London, 
printed by the leading newspapers which usually show more 
intelligence in the editing of their news. The dispatch 
announced under streaming head- 
lines that the submarine losses 
were now running at the rate of 
1,600,000 tons a month—a state- 
ment that was ridiculous on the 
face of it when compared with the Admiralty’s weekly lists 
of losses printed in an adjoining column. Either one or 
the other statement of losses was necessarily false, and 
the reports of the Admiralty seem more worthy of 
credence than the estimate of a single excited newspaper 
correspondent. 

In this issue we bring up to date the chart of announced 
submarine losses published here five weeks ago. This 
shows only the losses of British vessels large enough for 
transatlantic service (over 1,600 tons) and takes no 
account of losses of neutral and allied shipping, certainly 
not over 50% of the British total and probably nearer 25%. 

As we have previously stated, weekly fluctuations of 
losses are relatively unimportant. It is the long-continued 
average that counts. It is curious that there is now so 
much excitement about submarine losses, which are 
actually running lower than usual, while a few weeks ago, 
with much larger losses, there was little popular interest 
in the subject. The situation may be summed up this 
way. From February 24th to July 12th, inclusive, the 
announced British losses of vessels over 1,600 tons («sti- 
mating the average at 3,500 tons) totaled 1,449,000 ‘ons. 
During the same period the announced British losses of 
vessels under 1,600 tons (estimating the average at 1,000) 
totaled about 160,000 tons. We have, therefore, during 
the 21 weeks a total British loss of merchant vessels of all 
sizes reaching a little over 1,600,000 tons. Figuring 
farther on the correct basis, we would get a total British 
loss per year of almost 4,000,000. Neutral and allied 
shipping losses would bring the annual total for all nations 
up to somewhere between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons. 
Now the total of the world’s merchant shipping is some- 
where around 40,000,000 tons and a very large propor- 


SUBMARINE PERIL 
NO GREATER BUT 
NO LESS 


tion of this can never be available for transatlantic | | | 

service. It is evident that the submarine situation moooo " | __ | Ve . : | = " = 

is serious enough without hysterical exaggeration. ; | | | | 
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A FIER capturing Halicz, the strategic key to | 

= Lemberg, and pressing on some distance 80,000 oo a 

further, the Russian advance was temporarily checked 6 | 

and in some places thrown back by vigorous counter- oeno * |} i NY 

attacks. Later the Germans attacked to the north me | | | | | 
east of Lemberg, and the Petrograd _— Se St Tt en iz 

FIGHTING war-office reported that some Russian 49999 | | | | 

TO EAST regiments on the Galician front refused 1 Set 

AND WEST to obey orders as a result of radical | | | 


agitators’ influence. It is evident that 
too much cannot be expected of the Russian armies 
until they are more thoroughly reorganized. 
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tremists in check in Petrograd 
has led toa proposal to move 
the seat of government to 
Moscow, Russia’s 


ancient 
capital. 
MINISTERS RESIGN 
AS RADICALS RIOT qF cabinet changes and 
IN PETROGRAD ministerial 


resignations 
are any indication, few of the 
European belligerents are 
satisfied with the present 

military and 
THE KAISER political 
STILL ON status of the 
TOP war. There 

has been con- 
fused and intermittent fight- 
ing along both eastern and 
western fronts, and serious 
political crises in Germany, 
Russia and England. The 
resignation of the German 
Chancellor, Von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, by no means ended 
the political tension in Ber- 
lin. His 


Michaelis was generally rec- 
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ognized as a figurehead, and 
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THE WAR MAP; PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF TUE WEEK 

On the western front the Germans, by a sudden and 
vigorous attack, succeeded in throwing the British back 
over the River Yser and captured quite a number of 
prisoners. They did not attempt to follow up their ad- 
vance, and it was probably undertaken as a defensive 
measure to eject the British from the Yser bridgeheads, 
whence they might later have undertaken an offensive along 
the Belgian coast. Great activity in the air was reported 
along the Flanders front, and was believed to herald 
another British attack in force, probably somewhere 
between Ypres and Lens. 

On July roth the Germans vigorously attacked the 
French lines to the south of St. Quentin, not far from the 
juncture of the French and British fronts, where it has 
been reported that the first American troops may be lo- 
cated. The attack was checked after minor gains, al- 
though the Germans took a number of prisoners. We 
are likely to hear at almost any time that American troops 
have taken their places somewhere along this section of 
front, and the German attack may have been planned to 
make the transfer of trenches more difficult. Fighting 
also flared up again before Verdun, the Germans attacking, 
and the French counter-attacking by turns. The casual- 
ties were considerable, but the gains on either side relatively 
unimportant. 


SUDDEN flare-up of rioting and street fighting in 

Petrograd resulted in many casualties and the 
resignation of several ministers. The crisis was apparently 
precipitated by the Ukrainians’ demand for autonomy, 
favored by the Radical extremists and opposed by the 
more moderate ministers of the 
Russian government. The diffi- 
culty in granting such demands 
for autonomy lies in the diversity 
of racial elements in Russia’s population. Grant autonomy 
to the Ukrainians, and the Finns and the Poles, and a dozen 
other minor nationalities would be encouraged to make 
similar demands, and there soon would be little left of 
Russia. The net effect of the changes in the Russian cab- 
inet has been to strengthen the control of the more mod- 
erate Socialist element of which Kerensky is a typical 
representative. The difficulty of holding the radical ex- 
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his speech before the Reichs- 

tag on war-aims represented 
what his masters, the Hohenzollern Junkers, were willing 
to concede to popular clamor rather than any genuine 
expression of public opinion. It was virtually a reitera- 
tion of Von Bethmann-Hollweg’s previous declaration 
that Germany was and always had been ready for peace 
on satisfactory terms—but that meant a German peace 
and in effect a German victory. Michaelis sidestepped 
the question of annexations by asserting that Germany 
would not ‘‘continue the war a day” for the sake of 
making conquests, but he carefully avoided saying defi- 
nitely that there would be no annexations. Later by a 
vote of 214 to 116 the Reichstag adopted a peace resolution 
specifically renouncing the policy of annexations, Thus 
we have a clean-cut issue between the Junker leadership, 
unwilling to give up the hope of annexations, and German 
public opinion, longing for peace and urging a definite 
stand against annexations. To understand recent Ger- 
man political developments it is necessary to bear in mind 
the voting strength of the various parties in the Reichstag 


a 


as follows: " 

Socialists F ; ; , 110 
Centrists aan ; ‘ 91 
Conservatives : ‘ 11 
National Liberals 14 
Radicals ; ; 45 
Poles ; : 18 
Free Conservatives. . ; 7 isa aie ; 12 
Anti-Semites ; 3 
Economic Union 9 
Independents , 24 

397 


The Socialists have taken the lead in the fight for in- 
ternal reforms and the definition of war-aims. The 
Centrists, the representatives of the Catholic element in 
the southern states of the German empire, form the cler- 
ical party. The fact that they are working with the 
Socialists in favor of peace is significant when we remember 
that the Centrist leaders have recently been in close com- 
munication with the Catholic court of Austria. In 
addition we know that the Pope recently announced 
his intention to make a new statement urging the 
belligerents to a peace conference. We may, there- 
fore, take it for granted that the Catholic parties in 
both Austria and Germany will be an increasingly 
strong influence for peace. The National Liberals 

are the Reichstag representatives of the great Ger- 
LY| man manufacturing districts and on the whole are in 
| | favor of internal electoral reforms, but opposed to 
| peace terms that would eliminate the possibility of 
| annexations. The Conservatives represent the agra- 
rian Junker element with an imper‘alistic policy. The 
Radicals are not quite what their name implies, and 
the other minor parties are numerically insignificant. 
The important thing to remember is that the Socialists 
and Centrists together have a majority of the Reich- 
stag, and, if they should have the courage to refuse 
to vote war credits, could tie the hands of even Ger- 
many’s autocratic government. The political line- 
up in some way is similar to that in Russia preceding 
the revolution, but the Hohenzollern Junkers have 





BRITISH SUBMARINE LOSSES 
Chartea by weeks to show estimated tonnage losses of ships over 
1,600 tons from February 24th to July 12th, inclusive. 


probably taken the Russian lesson to heart, and are 
likely to yield as soon, but as little, as they must 
witnout forcing the German people to actual revolt. 
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Epitor’s Note. — In the fourth 


article of the series on men who are 





HO ARE WIN 


fighting the nation’s battles Mr. Craw- By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


ford tells the story of General Pershing 





























onwhom Fortune has both smiled and frowned toan unusual extent. 


OU may talk about your Bakers, and your Scotts, 
your Hoovers and Baruchs; they have done 
and are doing excellent work, but the man- 

of-the-hour is Major General John Joseph Persh- 

ing. Preparatory work is necessary, directing 
heads are essential, but the man who does 
things at the front is the man in the 
limelight; he captures the glory, or 
shoulders the blame. The work of the 
directors amounts to nothing, unless 
the man commissioned to execute 
their plans has the ability and the 
courage to carry them out. 
Pershing meets the crowning 
opportunity of his career under 
auspicious circumstances. At 
the beginning of his duties as 

Generalissimo of the Ameri- 

can forces in France, he has 

the hearty cooperation of our 

Allies; America is gratified at 





the glorious reception he has 
received abroad, and behind 
him stand the American 
people. The best blood of 
our land is soon to be at his 
service, and he has the unlimi- 
ted backing of the Govern- 
ment, with soldiers, munitions 
and money. It remains to be 
seen whether he will be able to 
cap his past glorious career with 
victory in the Titanic struggle for 
universal liberty. Germany, which 
has consistently scouted the possibility 
of America’s landing a sufficient force in 
France to be of efficient service to our 
Allies, is due to have a rude awakening. 
Pershing has already a considerable force of 
American soldiers, who have been trained in the 
Philippines and in the Mexican campaign. These 
men will be able to give an excellent account of 
themselves. Within a few months, there will be added to 
his forces hundreds of thousands of National Guardsmen, and 
still later six hundred and twenty-five thousand men, which 
are to compose the first National Army, a very respectable 
showing for a country that Germany thought was of such little 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
se . : : " . GENERAL PERSHING ON THE MARCH saat 
military importance that she might insult it with impunity. No other soldier in the army has seen more active service Surrender; but recognizing the bravery and dogged deter- 
Americans will be interested in knowing something of the than the commander of the American expeditionary force. mination of the young cavalryman, they surrendered without 

. He is seen here fording a river on his expedition into Mexico * * 
after Villa. 


personality, ability and history of the man into whose hands 
the momentous task has been intrusted. Pershing was born 
in 1860 on a farm in Missouri. His mother was a Tennessean, and he 
inherits Southern chivalry and Western hardihood. In his boyhood 
days, he was inspired by the example of General Grant to become a 
soldier. The acme of his ambitions was to march 
at the head of troops and hear the bugle sound an 
advance. However, there seemed little likelihood 
that his ambitions would ever be realized. Like Agri- 
cola, he was following the plow when informed that 
he had received an appointment to West Point. It 
was by chance that he was allowed to enter the army. 
The Congressman from his district was anxious to 
secure the country vote, and looking over his list of 
rustic applicants he picked out the name of young 
Pershing at random. It was a lucky selection for 
America when his hands lighted upon the application 
of this country ploughboy. 

General McIntyre, who was a classmate of Pershing 
at West Point, says “he was a husky youth, 
more than six feet tall, spare, brawny, muscular, 
and was considerably older than the average youth 
on entering the academy, having reached the age of 
twenty-two.” His face was ruddy and thoroughly 
browned by the Missouri sun and his life in the open 
had given him splendid health. 

The more elite West Pointers from the effete East 
were inclined to poke fun at the rustic Southerner, 
but they did not laugh long. <A few interesting 
fights in true West Point style backed up by evidence 
of his Hotspur temper soon convinced hazers that 
they could find other subjects of merriment that were 
safer. Pershing was green, but his uprightness and 
courage carried him safely over pitfalls that usually 






















beset the path of a country boy. He was not 
an excellent student, standing about the middle 
of his class, which was, by the way, the largest that 
had ever entered West Point, but he was a born 


JUST BEFORE LEAVING FOR FRANCE ©%*?®" 


This portrait photograph of Major General Pershing was taken 
in Washington a few days before he sailed to prepare for the arrival 
of the American army. 
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MAJOR GENERAL JOHN JOSEPH PERSHING, TO WHOM, AS COMMANDER soldier. Books and book knowledge 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN FRANCE, FAME BECKONS 


were to him unfortunate adjuncts 
to learning the profession of arms. 
He took to military training from 


the beginning, securing as a third 


classman the rank of first corporal, and in his third year 
that of first sergeant, these ranks being the highest attain- 
able by a student in his second and third years. He 


graduated as senior captain of the corps of cadets, 
this showing that he was regarded by the 
military officers as the most ideal soldier of his 
class. It is more remarkable when it is re- 
membered that in class standing one-half 
of the students surpassed him, and scho- 
lastic standing counts for a percentage 
in the selection of officers. 
Pershing took a great interest in 
athletics, and was the best horse- 
man at West Point, being able 
to vie with circus performers as 
a skilled bareback rider. He 
was one of the most expert 
cavalrymen that ever rode at 
West Point. He graduated 
in 1886 and was assigned to 
a cavalry regiment then 
stationed in Arizona, where 
he distinguished himself 
within a year by performing 
a feat of endurance that has 
rarely, if ever, been equaled 
in the American army. Gen- 
eral Miles officially compli- 
mented him for having brought 
a body of soldiers one hun- 
dred and forty miles in forty- 
six hours without the loss of 


a horse or a trooper. Not 
even so much as a canteen was 
missing. 


The young officer took part under 
General Carr in the pursuit and cap- 
‘ ture of Geronimo, the Apache, who 
' had caused the United States so 

much trouble, following him far 

\ beyond the Mexican border. His 

western campaigns were not 

directed solely against the red 
man. The cattle thief and out- 
law learned to respect and fear 
the rugged young officer. On 
one occasion he captured with- 
out firing a gun a body of des- 


peradoes who had sworn to die with their boots on rather than 


resistance. After the subduing of the West was accomplished, 
Pershing was ordered to the State University of Nebraska 
as military instructor. The effect of his military genius is still 
shown in this school, the Government having recognized it as one 
of the schools of sufficient military excellence to allow the appoint- 


ment of some of its graduates to commissions in the 
United States Army. 

While stationed at Lincoln, he met two young 
men and they became bosom friends. They were 
classed by a humorous paragrapher in a Lincoln 
paper as ‘‘The Three Musketeers.” Strange as it 
may seem these three men afterward became 
famous; each succeeded in reaching the top of his 
chosen field. Charles E. Magoon had a predeliction 
for diplomacy, so much so, that in semi-humorous 
conceit his chums called him the ‘ Ambassador.” 
Magoon afterward became Governor General of Cuba, 
and directed the affairs of the island republic so well 
that he converted it from a revolution-ridden island, 
near to bankruptcy, into a prosperous, peaceful coun- 
try. Jesse Burkett had a view for statescraft and used 
to spout to his friends political economy with all the 
wisdom of a Webster; later he became United States 
Senator from Nebraska. John J. Pershing; the third 
musketeer, was dubbed the ‘‘General”’ and is today 
the outstanding military figure of America. The 
three met while attending law school, for Pershing 
utilized his idle hours while at the University by 
studying law, taking the degree of LL.B. 

His excellent showing as a military instructor at 
the University of Nebraska attracted the attention 
of the War Department, and he was assigned to West 
Point as an instructor in military tactics. At the 
Academy he was thoroughly hated by the boys who 
tried to shirk and equally loved by those who tried 
to do their duty, for he had already developed his 
striking characteristics of being kind and forbearing 

(Continued on page 164) 
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THE EVER-WAKEFUL EYE OF THE NAVY 
At all hours of the day or night aboard ship, one may hear the hail of the lookout. Itmaycome | pending on the elements, whether at sea or in port, in battle or in practice. The lookout is one 
from the masthead or “‘crow’s-nest,”’ from the bridge, from the port side or the starboard, de- | of the most important units on shipboard and on his eternal vigilance depends the ship’s safety: 





PRESS ILLUSTRA 

OFF DUTY 
Uncle Sam is not such a hard task 
master as many believe, and he does 
much to relieve the tediousness of ship 
life, through the encouragement of good, 
wholesome sports such as fencing, box 
ing and boating. Contests between 
ships always arouse much enthusiasm 
and the prestige gained through good 
sportsmanship is second only to that for 
superiority in the performance of duty. 
Here we see in summer uniform sailors 

enjoying an outdoor bout at the 
Great Lakes Training Camp 
near Chicago 
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LANDING “TEDDIES” IN 





MARCHING TO THEIR QUARTERS 
Bands play a small part on the firing line, but this one added to the general enthusiasm with | Army finds itself in European territory. The good name of the United States of America and 
Shortly after the coming of his men, the maintenance of cordial relations require the perfect deportment of each member of this 
command.” The men are responding loyally to this order, 


which our men were greeted upon their arrival in France. 
General Pershing issued an order in which he said: ‘‘For the first time in history an American 
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EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS POR LESLIE'S, COPYRIGHT KADEL AND HERBERT 
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THE JOURNEY'S END 
style and by the time the big movements of troops begin the entire transport problem will be a 
well-regulated, systematic business. The new arrivals are greeting those on shore. 


i 


Submarine scares to the contrary, it is generally recognized that the transporting of the first 
expeditionary force of “Teddies,” as the French call the American soldiers, was done in record 
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Gelui qui ne 8° © 


tants de Noyon devront remettre les siphons vides qui sont 

en leur possession, jusqu ‘au Samedi soir, 16 Ce a la fa- 

brique d° eaux gazeuzes, chez We Martin, Rue des Béguines. 
Les contrevenants seront punis d une amende. 


* Woyon, le 14 mai 1916 
Le commandant de la place de Noyon: 
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EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR LESLIE'S FROM THE PICT)R'AL PRESS 


PROCLAMATIONS ISSUED BY THE GERMANS WHILE OCCUPYING NOYON, FRANCE 


The German ‘‘ Verboten” even in peace times was a characteristic of the Empire, and American’s 
traveling in Germany were quick to remark the great amount of “forbidding”? which the gov- 


] IFE in a town under German military rule is far 
| 1 from pleasant, as the inhabitants of Noyon and 
44 other French towns learned by bitter experience. 
Noyon is one of the many towns swept by the invaders 
in their baffled march towards Paris. It remained in 
German hands until this year, when Hindenburg retired 
and its people had the joy once more of living under the 
French flag and under civil, instead of military, rule. 
Upon their re-occupation of Noyon, the French found a 
large number of placards which had been issued by the 
German commandant. These posters tell the tale of the 
sufferings of the French people under German domination, 
the different forms of oppression they were subjected to 
and the indignities heaped upon them. The proclamations 
of the German commanders dealt with practically every 
detail of daily life and were liberally sprinkled with 
warnings of death penalties, terms of imprisonment and 
heavy fines. The evidence is not to be disputed, for the 
posters printed by the German authorities and signed by 
the military commanders have been photographed. All 
are in French, a few, however, having the German version 
alongside the French text. 





CoMMANDANTURE DE Noyon 


Le commandant de la Place de Noyon porte Ala connaissance 
du public que tous les ordres qui lui sont donnés — notamment les 
convecations pour corvées — émaneii da [a Commandaniure laquelle 
confie & la Mairie le soin de les transmattre aux intéressés, 

Es conséquence, les personnes requises sont tenues d'obéir, 
sous peine de 160 Mark d'amends, ou de 2 semaines de prison, qui 
na les dispenseront pas d'abéir quand méme aux ordres données. 














Noyan, le 16 avril 1916. : 
Pirtnte Foe Le commandant de place. 
(TRANSLATION) IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The commandant of Noyon notifies the public that all the 
orders given to them, especially those concerning assembly 
for service for the Army, emanate from the commander and 
are entrusted to the municipality for transmission to those 
interested. In consequence the persons requisitioned are 
compelled to obey under pain of a fine of 150 marks or 
two weeks’ imprisonment, which does not exempt them from 
obeying the orders. 
Noycn, April 15th, 1916. 
(Corvees freely translated means “non-military service for 
the army.’’) , 








Avis au public. 


Alexandré Louis, Boulevard Carnot 15, Lavaire Jules, 
rue des Boucheriss 4,.Merlu'Louis, rue des Merciers 10, 
Helle Gualvert, rue St: Eloi'8 “ont été punis de prison, parce- 


qui’ ils n’ ont pas salud les officiers alllemands en se 
découvrant. 4 


Noyon, le 30 juillet 1916. 


Le commandant de la place. 


“Kriegsdruckerel Neyer 








(TRANSLATION) NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 


Alexandre Louis, boulevard Carnot 15, Lavaire Jules, rue 
des Boucheries, 4, Merlu Louis, rue des Merciers 10, Helle 
Gualvert, rue St. Eloi 8, have been punished with imprison- 
ment for failing to salute German officers by removing their 





hats. 
Noyon, July 30th, 1915. 


One of the notices picked up from the pile, states that 
potatoes still growing in the fields are ‘‘confiscated by the 
German army,” and the inhabitants may have only enough 
for their immediate need. Another proclamation com- 
mandeers all apples and pears in the orchards and prohibits 
the making of cider. Any person found keeping apples is 
threatened with fine or imprisonment. Still another 
proclamation orders all inhabitants owning truck gardens 
to grow vegetables for the German troovs. Even chickens 
came under the ban. One order provides for a census of 
hens laying eggs, hens not laying eggs, and young chickens. 
The rules relating to food and foodstuffs are numerous and 
varied and show that the Germans meant to have all they 
wanted, despite the needs of the people whose property 
they were commandeering. 

Not satisfied with regulating food and crops, there were 
also orders as to the time the people must go home and 
stay there. During the winter months no one was allowed 
out after five o’clock, but on January 2oth, the time limit 
was generously extended half an hour! If one wished to go 
anywhere in a cart or a carriage, he was obliged to obtain 
a permit costing twenty-five cents; for a train journey the 
permit cost fifty cents. 

Trying to communicate with other parts of France not 
under German domination was made a crime. Anyone 
sending a letter through a third party was liable to a prison 
sentence of from two to five years and fine of from twenty- 
five cents to twelve hundred and fifty dollars. Anyone 
carrying such letters might be sentenced to five years’ hard 
labor or even to death. 


ernment did by proclamation and notice. ‘ 
German Army occupies requisitions and ‘‘Verbotens’”’ are exceedingly numerous. 


In the Belgian and French districts which the 


A rather amusing, yet typical example of the Prussian 
tyranny, was a proclamation addressed to small boys 
According to this order, it was their duty to take off their 
hats whenever they passed an officer. But the French lad 
has as much patriotism as his elders, and he either refused 
to take off his hat, or if he did, doffed it in a manner 
which showed contempt rather than respect. Annoyed, 
the German officers issued a second proclamation in which 
all boys twelve years or over were warned that if they did 
not doff their hats in a respectful fashion, they would be 
punished. 

Spying is an incessant worry to the Germans, and all 
sorts of violations of their regulations are made the basis 
of charges of spying. Anyone trying to correspond more 
frequently with relatives or friends than the authorities 
think necessary is suspected of espionage. 

A collection of the proclamations, notices and warnings 
to the people of Noyon is being preserved asa grim 
souvenir of the war and as evidence of what it is 
like to live under the iron heel of the invader. Unfor- 
tunately the legacy of bitterness left behind by the 
Prussian military commanders will remain long after 
peace is established. 





Ordre public. 


Toute la récolte (seigle, blé, avoine, orge) est réquisiti- 
onnée par l armée allemande. 

Les cultivateurs et les propriétaires recevront de!’ armée 
allemande aprés la récolte la part qu’ elle jugera suffisante. 
Ils seront obligés, sans aucune rétribution, a aider a la ré- 
colte par ordre de I’ administration allemande. 

Hest sévérement interdit de couper et rentrer les récoltes 
sans que P ordre leur en ait été donné; ils seraient punis 
d’ une amende jusqu’ a cent Marks ou de prison jusqu’ & deux 
semaines, s‘ils contrévenaient aux ordres de V armée alle- 
mande. aN 


° ) 
Noyon, le 28 juillet 1915.6, j 
Le commandant de la place. 











(TRANSLATION) PUBLIC NOTICE 


The entire harvest (rye, wheat, oats, barley) is requisitioned 
by the German army. 

Workers and the owners will receive from the German army 
after the harvest that share which is considered sufficient. 
They are obliged to assist with the harvest without recom- 
pense by order of the German administration. 

Cutting or gathering the harvest is strictly prohibited with- 
out orders; this will be punished with a fine up to 100 marks 
or imprisonment up to two weeks if the orders of the German 

army are not obeyed. 
Noyon, July 28th, 1915. 
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TEACHING OFF 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES H. HARE, STAFF WAR PHOTOGRAPHER FOR LESLIE'S 
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NO, THEY ARE NOT RELEASING PIGEONS 
The fluttering objects in the air are hand grenades which the candidates for 
commissions in the army are learning to throw as if they were baseballs. 








THE BAYONET IN THE TRENCH 

After the artillery and rifle fire has done its work engagement after engagement must be decided by 

the “‘shock,”’ which is nothing more nor less than the hand to-hand fighting of opposing lines coming 
together. The men above are giving the trench dummies a sample of ‘‘shock.”’ 





















SIX INCHES OF COLD STEEL 


In bayonet work men are taught to strike at vital parts with full force and yet to control 
the power behind the thrust so the bayonet will not be buried deeper than six inches. 














OVER THE TOP ON TO THE ENEMY 


‘Over the top” usually refers to going over the top of one’s own trench in a charge against the 
enemy, but the men at the left have crossed ‘‘no man’s land”’ and are on the point of going into the 
enemy’s trench, bayonet first. The final jump into the trench seen above looks very simple, but 
bitter resistance is almost certain to be met. In bayonet work, which includes not only the actual 
fighting but also practicein overcoming all possible obstacles while carrying a rifle with _fixed 
bayonet, the English manual has been adopted. Though the German soldier is an all-round good 
fighting man, his enemies testify that he does not like cold steel, which has always been the favor- 
ite weapon of British and American troops. The pictures on this page were taken by Mr. Hare ot 

the Officers’ Training Camp at Fort Myer, Virginia 
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THE HOUMA 


T’S only natural. We like to think of a business as 
more or less human. But what about a bank? 
Supposing you were to be told that a certain bank 
in your town was besieged by a line of people over two 
hundred feet long, and that they commenced to gather 
long before the doors were opened at 9 A. M.? Suppose 
you learned that, the minute the doors were opened, this 
crowd jammed into the lobby and, continuing to gather, 
refused to leave until each and every one had made his 
laborious way to the little cages that need no description? 
What would you think if you learned that it became 
necessary to call out the police department to handle such 
a crowd, which refused to relinquish their common object 





until six long hours past the time-honored hour every 
bank is supposed to close its doors? 

If your experience with banks and bankers is that 
of the average man, ¢ wouldn’t be hard to guess 
that your answer to these questions would be: ‘‘A 
run on the bank, o. 

These things occurred in the city of Detroit on 

March ist of this year, and the crowd of people 
that besieged this bank numbered over six thousand. 
It is possible that a few who needed a little money 
managed to fight their way to the cages of the 
paying tellers and withdrew their usual daily needs. 
Five thousand eight hundred and sixty-one of them, 
however, came for an entirely different purpose. 
They came to deposit money in that bank and 
refused to leave until they had done so. 

Inthe light of preconceived notions about banks one 
would be entirely justified in branding this story asa 
figment of the imagination, and yet it is true. The bank 
was the Highland Park State Bank of Detroit, and what 
is more remarkable still, the bank had no hoary traditions 
of age to partially explain such a mark of confidence and 
trust. It wasa new bank, the youngest in the city, and on 
this eventful day was celebrating its first anniversary. 

If the men responsible for the conduct of this successful 
bank had achieved such a 
result as this as the heads of 
a department store, a drug 
any one of a 
hundred ordinary businesses, it 
would even then be decidedly 
interesting to know just what 
they did to bring six thousand 
people to their place of busi- 
ness in one day, and make 
actual ‘‘sales’’ to not less than 
5,861 of them. When you 
consider that it was done by a 
bank, the result is absolutely 
phenomenal and_ revolution- 
ary, and it is worth while to 
know how they did it. 

In the first place, this is 
not the first time that this 
bank has upset old-fashioned 
banking traditions. On the 
very first day it opened its 
doors, it precipitated almost 
a riot. On that day it secured 
6,766 new accounts. Having 
done this once, they felt it 
could be done again, for its 
managers are first and fore- 
most real business men, as 
well as real human _ beings. 
What’s more they actually ap- 
preciate that its customers are 
human beings and deal with 
them accordingly. 

As every business under the 
sun has discovered, except 
that of the ordinary bank, 


course!” 


business or 
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BY WILLIAM A. SHRYER 








































TOUCH IN BAN 


BROWN BROS. 
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guessed further that people would be interested in it, 
and he guessed right. 

A week in advance of the big day we have in mind 
Ewing sent a personal, signed letter to every depositor. 
Whether you are a banker or not, you may be interested 
in reading what he said: 

We're going to let you—together with the rest of our old frien 

in on our secret. 

You will remember that it was on March first, 1916, that 
first opened our doors for business—embarking on what has proved 
to be the biggest year’s growth ever seen in Detroit banking circk 

And so we are going to observe the first anniversary of:that day 
fittingly—and we want you to be here and help us do it. 

Here is the plan! 

We shall present every new Savings depositor with a bea 
tiful souvenir leather pass-book—something different. These 
books will be numbered ‘A 1,” ‘A 2,” 

be given out numerically, the first 

account on March first receiving ‘ 

“A 2,” ete. 

But—along with this book, there's going to be somethin 

else!—a ‘‘something”’ 


“A 3,” etc.; and will 
one opening a Savin 
‘A 1”—the next person 


which is to be a surprise to eve: 
one even you! 

So, just between you and us, our advice to you is thi 
You already have an account in our Savings Departme: 
So we_would advise you to drop in and start another for a 
member of the family —wife—son—daughter — or the “‘lat« 
arrival’’ at your home. And perhaps you have a friend 
who would like to do likewise. Anyway, tell him about i 

Will you come? Yours very truly, 

(Signed) 
ALONZO P, Ewin¢ 


IN THE PAYING TELLERS ppank you 


CAGE 

From this cage the paying teller 
hands out the currency which 
those who present checks for pay- 
ment seek. Every bank loses or 
gains patrons through the per- 
sonalities of those who meet the Baa 
public at the wicket. Receiving Ewing had sent out 
and paying tellers are now looked : . : ; oon 
upon as salesmen and are trained little birthday cards 
to show the public every courtesy to the regular de- 
and consideration. positors ; 


His third step was 


This letter was sent 
to savings account 
depositors only. On 
February 1st Mi: 








} 


to launch a regular, human 
interest newspaper campaign 
If a few more banks would try 
such a campaign they might 


learn what real advertising 
can do. It isn’t necessary to 
do any guessing about it, 
either. Actual results wer 


secured from this campaign 
and the actual costs are her 
given you. 

There is real psycholog\ 
behind these advertisements 
Two of the strongest human 
appeals known to advertising 


were used in a most natural 
and effective way. First is 
the instinct that prompts 


every one of us to go to som 
lengths to secure somethins 
for nothing. The other is th 
irresistible appeal of mystery 
Every depositor was tol 
he would receive something 
What this ‘“‘something’’ woul 
be wasn’t even hinted at in thi 
advertisements, but it was 
pretty open secret in Detroit 
It was told ‘‘in confidence”’ t: 
a lot of friends of the bank 
They in turn told others, an 
when one learns that thx 
something wasa piece of money 
one may imagine how fast th« 
secret traveled. It is a safi 








human beings like to be told. 
For the past fifteen years a 
number of men, whose energy 
in the face of discouragement 
is amazing, have been trying to 
make the banks see that it pays 
to advertise. Asa result, there are a number of banks which 
actually spend real money in advertising. Many, however, 
continue to look upon double-column-five-inch display of 
the financial statement of the bank as advertising. 

Not so the Highland Park Bank. Its officers and direc- 
tors believe in putting the human touch into business. 
James Couzens is the president of this bank. Henry Ford 
is an important director. If you have heard of one you 
have doubtless heard of the other. There are a lot of 
people in Detroit who call Mr. Couzens “Jim.” If you 
knew him, you would be likely to call him that yourself, 
even if he is a multi-millionaire. 


THE INTERIOR OF A MODERN CITY BANK 


During business hours there is a constant flow of patrons in and out of every bank and attendants are at hand to aid cus- 
tomers in every possible way. All of the larger banks and many of the smaller now have special departments and reception 
rooms for women patrons and officers of the banks are always at hand to offer aid and advice. 
of a few years ago, the progressive bank now endeavors to surround itself with a ‘‘make yourself at home 


Mr. Couzens has a lot of jobs, one of them being 
Police Commissioner of Detroit without any pay—he has 
given the pay to his patrolmen. He doesn’t give a lot of 
time to running the bank, especially since he doesn’t 
have to. Alonzo P. Ewing runs the bank. If you know 
him he will answer to ‘‘Lon” any time. He is a human 
being, and so are those under him who have learned that 
it pays to be human in the banking business. 

To a human being a birthday is a personal, sentimental 
affair. It didn’t require much thought on Mr. Ewing’s 
part to decide that it would be entirely human for a 
bank to celebrate its birthday just as individuals do. He 


Contrary to the practice 


BROWN BROS. bet that every person of the 
6,000 in line knew what h« 
would get, if he didn’t have ar 
idea how much. 

As a matter of fact a lot o! 
the 5,861 new depositors se- 
cured a new penny in a small box of birthday cake 
A lot more scured a bright new dime. Some drew quar- 
ters and every once in a while a whoop of delight went up 
when a lucky man or woman found a five-dollar gold 
piece. The actual money given away amounted to 
exactly $586.10, or an average of ten cents per depositor. 

Just seven pieces of newspaper advertising were used. 
Five of them were eighteen inches. The largest was 
ninety-six inches, and on the last day of February the 
next largest was run, a piece of fifty inches. 

The entire cost of this newspaper campaign was $1,100. 

(Continued on page 165) 
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BY FREDERIC W. ZINN 


Epitor’s NoTeE.—Readers of LESLIE’s are familiar with the stirring letters of 
Frederic Zinn who won renown in the Foreign Legion and has been cited several 
times since his transfer to the aviation section. In his account of a battle in the 
air Mr. Zinn gives the most vivid word picture that has yet come from the pen 
of one who has figured as a principal in an air conflict. 


HE orderly, having delivered headquarters’ orders to me, to re-explore 
and photograph a back area far behind the German trenches, went on 
to give the word to Albanel, my pilot, so by the time J had dressed 

and gotten down to the hangars, I found him already there giving some 
directions to his mechanics. I gave the necessary orders to the armuriers 
and to the photographers who would put on and arrange the machine- 
guns and camera. We have only to get into our fur-lined ‘combina- 
tions” and our weird-looking headgears and to climb into our places. 
With blocks under the wheels and two mechanics holding down the tail, the 
motor gets its final test. Once it is warmed up and working, Albanel re- 
duces it to the minimum speed, the blocks are pulled from under the wheels, 
and in short uncertain jerks, we go bumping off to the far side of the field, 


awagas Stet 














THE PLANE IN WHICH NORMAN PRINCE FELL TO HIS DEATH "™"esmene 
Lieutenant Norman Prince was one of the most distinguished of American aviators. In a night 
raid over the German lines he was hit in the head by shrapnel and in making his landing when 
sorely wounded, fouled a telegraph wire and died a few hours later from injuries received in the fall. 





as well as with extreme rapidity. As we approach the Massive, the cannonade breaks 
out afresh. This time two batteries are concentrated on us and every instant the roar 
of the motor is punctuated by the rending crash of a shell. One flying fragment cuts 
through the wing; Albanel jerks his controls and again the machine begins to pitch and 
twist, making my part of the work still more difficult. As we turn above the Massive, | 
see two machines above and just behind us. They bear French ‘“cocardes”’ on the wings, 
but their profile is unfamiliar and they are not being fired on. German aviators have of 
late commenced the dirty practice of replacing their black crosses by markings made 
exactly to resemble our red, white and blue cocardes for the particular purpose of creeping 
up and shooting down the unsuspecting French, so we must be on our guard. I quickly 
signal Albanel to ‘get out from under” and we veer off and commence to climb up to 
their level; the main thing is not to have them on our backs. As we approach, they 
make no move to change their course and when we get nearer we see that they are some of 
our new big ‘‘tri-place’’ M—s, real battleplanes in every sense of the word. This is the 
first time we have seen them on the front, but we recognize them from the profiles we 
have seen posted on the bulletin board in the observers’ room. I wave, the rear machine 
gunner waves back and we volplane back to continue our work where we left off. 

The shelling which followed us up to the M—s now stays with them and we have ten 
minutes of almost uninterrupted work. Only two villages remain to be covered. In one 
of my hurried glances over my shoulder, I see three specks farther back in the interior 
and when I look around again they have grown into aeroplanes. At the third glance their 
nationality or their intent can hardly be mistaken, but to make sure, I take a look through 
my glasses. The curves of their elevating planes and their motor hoods are perfectly dis- 
tinctive—they are Boche and they are after us. Thanks be that they are coming from that 
particular direction, for if they were between us and our own lines it would be a wholly 

different story. We are over our last village and I take two more pictures. Just to con- 
vince myself that I am not excited, I try not to hurry them 
and naturally go to the opposite extreme, leaving too long 
an interval between. This will show up as a nasty gap 
when the draughtsmen make the “‘lay-out.” 

The Germans are now very close, in fact 
much closer than I intended to let them 
get. Albanel had not seen them yet, but 

a touch on the trigger of the machine 
gun, a “‘rafle’’ of three or four shots 
and he is warned. He heads toward 
our lines, pushes the nose of the 
machine down a trifle to get more 
speed and looks around, all in 
the same instant. I hold up 
three fingers and point back 
where he can already see the 
nearest German. Then | 
work the camera shutter for 
the last time and_ hastily 
swing around so I am facing 
backwards. It-is going to be 

a running fight. 

Seeing that we are ready 
and cannot be taken by sur- 
prise, the first German opens 
fire. All three of them are fast 
one-man fighting machines, prob- 
ably Hauberstadters. As armament 
they have one or perhaps two Maxim 














HIDING FROM THE AIRMEN 


This important observation post is built out of bales of hay which form an 
indistinguishable cover from the eyes of airmen on reconnaissance. 






























and head around, nose into the wind. One quick 
look to see that all is clear, a signal to the 
pilot, and he opens the valve to its fullest. 
There is no hesitation—at a tremendous 
speed we tear across the field and, at 
the far side, we clear the ground and 
shoot up above the line of trees 
that borders the road. It is only 

at this time that one can hope 
to get any of the sensation 
that is popularly associated 
with flying. But we are both 
too busy to appreciate it. 

Steering a twisting, ‘irreg- 
ular course, as crooked as the 
trench below us, we head 
toward the particular forti- 
fied village which we want 
to photograph first. The 
German fire opens below but 
our continual change of direc- 
tion has the desired effect of 
spoiling the German gunners’ 
aim and the shells explode farther 
and farther away from us. 

Once over the village my work 
begins in earnest. From there to the 
Massive I want a continuous series of 
photographs with no gaps between; that 
means taking them regularly at fifteen-second 
intervals and between them changing the plates and 
taking a quick look over my shoulder. The camera is a 
complicated affair and the work must be done with great care 


(Continued on page 168) 


The custom of marking the graves of aviators by the propellers 
of their broken machines adds a touch handed down from the days 
of chivalry. The grave in the foreground is that of a German airman 
whose propeller was broken when he fell to his death. The two unbroken 
propellers on the grave in the rear form the post and arms of a cross. 
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In this drawing the artist illustrates a British drive against a town occupied by the Germans. 
Heavy artillery fire has been directed against the German lines for days and shells are seen breaking 
German shells are causing havoc among the attacking troops 
In the right fore- 


well ahead of the advancing waves. 
who, however, press on despite heavy losses from high explosives and shrapnel. 





ON THE WESTERN FRONT, BRITISH TROOPS }RIVING GE 


ground a British field gun is adding its bit to the fray though the explosion of a German shell 
seems likely to cripple the gun crew. Overhead airplanes are on duty giving range and reporting 
on the movement of troops. Men in the attack must withstand not only shell fire but also that of 
machine guns and from the infantry. In the background is the burningtown. The American 


troops now i 
The men are 
people, who 
the army. 
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i TROOPS RIVING GERMANS FROM A FRENCH TOWN 


an shell 
reporting 
o that of 
American 


troops now in France are in training close behind the lines where fighting like this is under way. 
The men are fit and in good spirits and full of praise for the friendly cooperation of the French 
people, who have willingly and gladly given up many of their own comforts to accommodate 
the army. The soldiers work a minimum of eight hours daily, the officers from twelve to 


sixteen. In addition, they take long ‘‘hikes’”’ to get into condition. The majority are standing the 
gaff in a way that speaks volumes for the efficiency of the American system. It is planned to co- 


operate with the French troops in the district in regular and constant training. 
soldier will have virtually individual instruction from French veterans 


Each American 
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THE ALPS 




























THE WORK TO WHICH THEY WERE BRED 
For centuries the monks of St. Bernard in the Alps have 
maintained the breed of dogs seen above to give aid to be- 
lated travelers in the mountains or rescuing unfortunates 
lost in storms. The great dog is the equal of the bloodhound in 
keenness of nose and capacity for tracking. The rivalry of 
Alpine hospices in breeding dogs of this type is intense, and 
when the Great War is over new and marvelous stories of the 
rescue of wounded soldiers will be added to the tales the 
world has long heard in praise of these animals. 


THE LOOKOUT 


Through the most bitter weather imaginable 
the soldiers of Italy and Austria have main- 
tained their lines high in the peaks of the Alps 
and often within a few yards of each other. 
This lookout dressed in white to prevent de- 
tection by the enemy is watching for any 
movement by hostile troops. 














AN OUTDOOR MAGAZINE 


The transportation of ammunition in the Alps has proved one of 





the most difficult problems for the Italian and Austrian armies to 

meet. Slings, cables, mules, railroads and men have been 

utilized to haul guns and ammunition up the mountains to com- 

manding points. Often hundreds of men are at work for weeks 

moving a single gun from one point to another. In the picture 

above is seen an ammunition base from which shells for trench 
warfare are drawn. 
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ALLIES IN 


EXCLUSIVE PHOTOGRAPHS FOR 


THIS SPOT HAS BEEN NICK-NAMED THE ‘‘CLUB HOUSE” 
The Allies’ trenches are directly in front of the huge rock and only forty to fifty yards 
of open ground are between them and the German trenches. In the trenches 
mitrailleuse keep watch of No-Man’s-Land day and night, while the soldiers rest, out 
of danger, behind the natural fortress and are not called upon except in moments of 
need. Since the abdication of King George and the ascension to the throne of his son 
Alexander signs of renewed activity in the Balkans are showing. The menace of the 
uncertainty of Greece’s movements has been done away with by the entry of that 
country into the war and if the U-boat activity can be curtailed in the Mediterranear. 
it is likely that the Allies wil) drive north into Serbia. 





**LESLIE’S*’ 


BY EDWIN RALPH ESTEP 
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CAMP LIFE AT THE FRONT 


Even the soldiers of the Balkans shave 
and keep their hair closely trimmed. 
There are few war barber shops, how- 
ever, which have the same »pen-ai- 
advantages and native surroundings 
of this barber shop four thousand feet 
above the sea in the Balkan hills, 
where peasant wanderlings are apt to 
appear for bread in a division head 
quarters or in a battery of howitzers. 


SREEK SOLDIERS ON THE 
MARCH 
Now that the soldiers of the Greek 
Venizelos army are united with 
those of the Athenian Greek army 
Greece is able to put several hundred 
thousand well-equipped men in the 
field: It is believed that efforts will be 
made to drive the German-Austrian 
atmy from Greek territory and to 
eliminate Turkey from the war, as well 
as to strike at the Germans in the 
north. 
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RUSSIAN OFFICER READING A PROCLAMATION UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


Russia is having her troubles again. The Maximalists and Radicals of Kronstadt made up of sailors, 
anarchists and malcontents having openly defied the Republic, clashes in the streets of Petrograd 
between mobs and the loyal soldiers resulted in much bloodshed. Conferences between the cabinet 
and the workmen and soldiers’ delegates, resulted in the resignation of Premier Lvoff and the ap- 
pointment of Alexander F. Kerensky, the idol of the people, as Premier. Though the most popular 


man in Russia, Kerensky has twice been the target of an assassin’s bullet. His appointment is 
expected to consolidate a larger section of national opinion behind the government than heretofore 
and while there is always danger from the activity of the radicals it is believed the great body of sol- 
diers, sailors and workmen will draw nearer and nearer to the men now in power. In the 
picture a Russian officer is seen reading a government proclamation to officers and soldiers. 
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Fourth Year and Fiftieth Thousand 
The New Type 57 Cadillac 





OU are safe in expecting great things from this 
new Cadillac. 


You know the goodness that has gone before. 


You know that for three years now, the Cadillac has 
concentrated on the one type—the V-type eight cylinder. 


In all that time Cadillac engineers have devoted their 
energies and their skill to the perfection of a principle, 
and to the raising of a standard. 


The Eight Cylinder Cadillac embodying that principle 
now enters its fourth year and its fiftieth thousand. 


How much this means, you who drive Cadillacs and who 
know Cadillac thoroughness, can readily understand. 


It means of course that you gain immensely by every 
one of the forty-nine thousand that have gone before. 


All the experience gained and all the excellence attained 
must culminate in the greatest of all cars which a great 


The Cadillac Type-57 Chassis will be available 
with the following body styles: Standard Seven- 
Passenger Car, Five-Passenger Phaeton, Two- 
Passenger Roadster with Rumble Seat, Four- 
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$#CadillacMotor Car Co.Detroit,Mich 


factory has ever built. 


Those who know the Cadillac, know it for certain refine- 
ments of performance—peculiar to itself. 


These are Cadillac marks of distinction—recognized and 
admitted everywhere—raised to a new pitch of per- 
fection. 


The new car is brought closer than ever to that ideal in 
which the motive power is completely forgotten. 


You who have reveled in the superlative smoothness 
that enabled you to relax both mind and body, will find 
a new measure of relaxation now. 


You who have enthused before in its mastery over the 
hills, will renew your enthusiasm. 


The new Cadillac adds honor to a long line of fine cars. 


We believe that it approaches more closely to real great- 
ness than any motor car the world has yet produced. 


Passenger Convertible Victoria, Five-Passenger 
Brougham, Four-Passenger Town Limousine and 
Town Landaulet, Seven-Passenger Limousine. 
Landaulet and Imperial. 
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The Sport Alluring 


Learn to shoot. Every man—every wo- 


man—should be an expert with the gun. 


¥ 


An hour or two at the traps each week will 

prove the finest kind of a treat. ae 
Trapshooting is keen, clean sport with a oe 

thrill of excitement—an undefinable chal- 


lenge to your spirit of achievement—in every 





target thrown. 


Winging the wily clay pigeon has be- 









come quite de rigueur in smart country 
places and is proving a welcome boon to 
both host and hostess in the entertainment 
of house parties. 


The ‘‘Sport Alluring’’ booklet 


on request 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 




















Illustration from The House Beautiful 


THAT HOME OF YOURS 


Perhaps you have been dreaming about it all your life, and it is still a castle in the 
air. Perhaps you have attained it. In either case, you are interested in home- 
making, for you know that to create a successful home is life’s great adventure. 


If You Are Going to Build or Remodel— 

You would like to see photographs and descriptions of other people’s houses—to see how others 
have solved their building problems. You would like to know more about architectural types, 
building materials, floor plans, interior arrangements—more about doorways, windows, porches, 
stairways, fireplaces wood finishing, plumbing and lighting. 

If You Are Going to Refurnish or Redecorate— 

You would welcome authoritative suggestions on period and wicker furniture, rugs, hangings, 
color schemes, arts and crafts. Perhaps you have a hobby for old plate, linens or antiques. 
If You Have A Garden— 

You would keep close to the magic of growing things. You would like information on old- 
fashioned flower beds, pools, fountains, driveways, paths, hedges. 
If You Are a Normal Home-Making Human— 

You should never let a month pass without reading 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This handsomely illustrated, monthly magazine will aid you in solving your home-making 
problems, for it is made to help you make a home. 


Special Offer: Six Months for ONE DOLLAR 


by aoe auenDam am © ‘—=a=ew Fill out the attached coupon and mail it today co see cum see meee see eee cee ee 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Three Park Street, Boston, Mass. ie SEONG EEN TE S04 0 dbs 
Enclosed find $1* for which send THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for six months to the following: 


*Foreign postage 55c extra; Canadian postage 30c extra 











|to the faithful, but 
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MEN WHO ARE WINNING THE WAR 


(Continued from page 151) 


unusually stern to 
shirkers and recalcitrants. This character- 
istic, as will be shown later, served him to 
advantage in the Philippines. 

During the Spanish-American war, Persh- 
ing went with his regiment to Cuba where 
he greatly distinguished himself for his 
bravery and daring. The colonel of ‘his 
regiment said of him: “I have never known 
a man so cool under fire.” 

Returning to the States he assisted in 
the organization of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs and as its chief did excellent work. 

Later he was sent to the Philippines 
where he was selected by General Otis to 
subdue the Moros around Lake 
These were a warlike race of fanatical 
Mohammedans. They did not understand 
the benevolent intentions of the United 
States toward them, but believed that we in- 
tended to destroy their religion and make 
slaves of them; therefore, they fought with 
the daring desperation of religious fanatics. 
Captain Pershing marched his little body of 
troops into their territory. He sent for their 
sultan and told him that he wanted to be 
his friend, but that the authority of the 
United States must be _ recognized. 
Pershing temporized with him, in order to 
arrive at a peaceful conclusion of the con- 
troversy. Finally, his patience exhausted, he 
announced to the sultan that after a certain 
date force would be used in carrying out his 
commands. The sultan laughed with scorn. 
Was he not in his mountain fastness, sur- 
rounded by impassable roads, and were not 
his warriors in a crater of an extinct volcano? 
Was he not a true believer and a descendant 
of the Prophet? No handful of American 
troops could overcome him or drive him 
from his stronghold. 

At the appointed time Pershing advanced 
to the foot of the mountain. He cut circular 
roads around its base, and_ thoroughly 
picketed them with his troops. His sultan- 
ship soon saw that he was in for a siege that 
meant starvation. He made several sorties 
which were brilliantly repulsed. Finally he 
surrendered. Instead of treating his con- 
quered enemies cruelly as they had been 
accustomed to being treated by the Span- 
iards, he met them with a ‘‘howdy, let’s be 
friends,” and with promises that as long as 
they respected the law and recognized the 
authority of the United States they would 
be helped rather than hindered. 

Following service against the Moros, 
Pershing was called to Washington as a 
member of the General Staff. In 1905 he 
went to Tokio as military attaché and as 
military observer attached to the staff of 
Kuroki’s army saw the severe fighting 
in Manchuria. He was a deeply interested 
student while with the Japanese forces, 
using his eyes and ears to advantage and 
allowing nothing to escape him. Alone 
at night he would plan out his method of 
attack as if he were in command. His re- 
ports to the Government on the war were 
very instructive and of inestimable value 
in making preparations for future conflicts. 

At the end of the war he was returned to 
the Philippines as Commander of Min- 
danao and Governor of Moro Province. 

In his new and larger field, he utilized the 
same policy of kindness, gentleness and fair- 
ness to those who were tractable, that he 
had used in his former experience. To the 
recalcitrants and rebels he showed the iron 
hand of power. One of the early acts of his 
administration was at the time severely 
criticized, but has since proved to be of 
great advantage in the pacification of the 
country. Weapons were as much an article 
of apparel among 'the natives as were 
swords in feudal times. No self-respecting 
native went unarmed. Pershing soon saw 
that it was dangerous to the peace of the 
community for a turbulent, dissatisfied race 
to be in possession of weapons. So he 
issued an order that on and after a certain 
date no Moros should be allowed to possess 
any arms. 

This hurt their pride of race and incited 
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new rebellions, which he promptly and 
vigorously suppressed, but with so much 
justice that these same enemies became his 
fast friends. They learned to respect him 
because they knew that his word could be 
depended upon. That while he would be 
firm he would treat them with justice and 
fairness. These qualities they found in 
Pershing, therefore they loved him. He 
recognized their rights to their religion, and 
their duty of obedience to their hereditary 
rulers. He gave them liberty as fast as they 
earned it. They were apt pupils. So rap- 
idly did they become civilized and capable 
that on his recommendation civil govern- 
ment was established, giving them repre- 
sentation in the Philippine Congress, and 
allowing them, under an appointed gov- 
ernor, to manage their own affairs. So 
thoroughly did the natives respect Pershing 
that they elected him a hereditary datto, 
with powers of life and death. 

President Roosevelt was so much im- 
pressed with Captain Pershing’s rule that 
he advanced him to a brigadier-generalship, 
over the heads of a large number of officers. 
This aroused considerable opposition in the 
army, and was taken up by Congress when 
his confirmation was proposed. He had 
married the charming daughter of Francis 
E. Warren, who was chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the United States 
Senate. His political enemies openly said 
that the President was influenced by the 
desire to please Pershing’s father-in-law. 
This statement so riled the President that he 
sent one of his accustomed vigorous letters 
to the senator saying he had forgotten that 
Pershing was a son-in-law of a senator when 
he nominated him for a generalship, and 
since it would be infamy to advance a man 
because he was a son-in-law of a senator, 
it would be equally infamous to refuse to 
advance him on that account. 

Pershing returned to America broken in 
health from the enervating climate of the 
Philippines. In 1916 he was ordered, under 
Gencral Funston, to command the punitive 
expedition into Mexico for the capture of 
Villa. He showed great executive ability 
and thorough military genius in this expedi- 
tion. Though greatly inconvenienced by 
the refusal of Carranza to allow the use of 
trains for the transportation of supplies, he 
marched his men into Mexico with great 
rapidity. By the establishment of wagon 
and automobile roads to his base of sup- 
plies, he succeeded in provisioning his army, 
in a semi-hostile country. By his tact and 
skilful management he kept up the prestige 
of the American army without offending the 
high-spirited Mexicans. It was a most 
severe diplomatic test and he met it with 
success. That he did not return to America 
with Villa in chains was no fault of his. 
Washington was anxious to avoid a rupture 
with the de-facto Mexican government. 
Pershing was, therefore, halted in his ad- 
vance, and ordered to return without his 
prisoner. Soon after his return war was 
declared with Germany and he was made 
commander of the American expeditionary 
forces. 

His past training has eminently fitted 
him for his work abroad. He has had more 
experience in actual warfare than any other 
of our generals. He has the confidence of 
the Government, of his officers and of the 
soldiery. He has hitherto shown himself 
an able soldier and a shrewd strategist. 
With the experience of a lifetime to guide 
him, and the confidence and support of 
America, he should make a glorious record 
for American arms and an imperishable 
name for himself. 

John J. Pershing is a tall, erect, spare 
man. He has strong features, a strong 
mouth which he uses but little, but what he 
says is to the point. He hasa natural reserve 
that makes him appear stern, but in his 
moments of relaxation, he is most charming 
in manner. His reticence has been greatly 
accentuated by a great sorrow which came 
into his life when his wife and three little 
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it San Francisco. His sternness is mixed 

with melancholy, and yet when he warms 

y and up his face is lighted with animation, and his 
“much conversation attracts attention by his di- 
me his ectness and the forceful manner in which 
t him 1e expresses himself, yet he isnoorator. He 
uld be an address his soldiers upon military affairs, 
sid be ut this seems to be the limit of his elocution- 
. and iry powers. He is democratic and simple in 
ad in his manners, has no false pride, and is readily 
ie upproachable -by men who have business 

n, and with him. General Pershing speaks with a 
ditary nost pronounced Southern drawl, and belies 
s they he statement that all Southerners are lazy, 
. rap- or he is one of the hardest-worked men in 

pable the army. — 7 

amie, Pershing is a “ firing-line’’ general. With 
repre- him it never is ‘go charge the enemy” but 
, and ‘‘come on, boys.’’ That his duties as com- 
gov- nander-in-chief of the American forces in 
Sn France will prevent him from being on the 
‘shing firing-line, will be the hardest part of his 
latto, task. He never was a telephone or courier 
ommander. He likes to ride at the head of 

» ton. histroops. He likes to be in the thick of the 
. that fight, and I do not doubt from what I know 
Iship, f the man that at the hour of battle he will | 
Ecers. forsake his headquarters for the field. Like 
n the the old fire horse he will, when he hears the | 
when nusic of the booming cannon and the shrill | 
. had enor of the small arm fire, be unable to re- | 
ancia strain himself, and will be found, like Henry 


Mili- ff Navarre, where the battle rages fiercest. 
(On one occasion in Mexico, it was necessary 


states 
» enid for me to see General Pershing. I asked 
» the an old sergeant where he could be found, 
law. ind he answered in a tone of disgust 
at he and surprise at my ignorance of the man, 
stters ‘At the front; where did you expect to 
that find him?” | 
when The anecdote told about von Moltke, 
and the silent, is equally appropriate for Gen- 
man eral Pershing. Some humorous biographer 
ator, said von Moltke could keep silent in seven- 
se to teen languages. Yet that great soldier 





cannot surpass Pershing in his proverbial 


an in silence, and I am not sure that he was | 
f the superior to him in linguistic ability, for | Wh th fl P 
inder Pershing speaks many languages, and knows | ere e ae s0es t ere ac <alr 
tive most of the Philippine dialects. He can | 9 

ve of converse with the Moro, or the Tagalog, | e 

nility and is acquainted with that peculiar hodge | k 

pedi- podge spoken by the natives around the truce ~ baek our fighting I } en 
d by cities of the Philippines, which is a strange 


a 6 mixture of Spanish, English and_ thei ele 
se of we tongues | ~~ More thantwelve hundred Pack- fronts of Europe—Packard ability 


s, he native tongues. 


rea I believe that General Pershing’s cam- | s 
‘so tage ot af Comme Ga ards have been bought by the to conquer desperate road condi- 


agon paign will resemble that of General Grant. 


Sins He will display the same bulldog determina- ° ° ° ° 
ul tion that was chown by our hero of the war| United States Government. tions has been radically increased. 





and Tiscourage him, noamount of successes turn|  ATMY, Navy, marine and aviation The four-speed, silent, chainless 
i i cau eo Pa a _ corps—their efficiency and striking Packards are setting new standards 
a0 ack ths sammy end ovepowres bist by >| Gaeue wile he supported by Packard of economy and dependability in 
doen See ae ct vceone tee ke, endurance and pulling power. every hauling field. 


e will further resemble Grant by his magnani- | . . ° ° 
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nore 

e of and after charging overhead and every 

conceivable expense that should be charged 











the 

aself against this account, the 5,861 new de- 

it. positors cost the bank seventy-five ae “A little nonsense, now and then, is relished 
id apiece. 

: aoe ’ There is a very widespread superstition (pardon me for spoiling the meter) when it’ Ss by 
cord in the banking field that a new depositor the best of men. 


It takes the best of writers to write nonsense that we can relish, 
now, then or again. 


able is worth $1.00. Nobody knows who is 
responsible for this figure. It simply is| 2 
accepted on faith. If the average deposit | 7 


Dar 

ta runs to $100, one may figure for himself | JUDGE has the largest circulation of any humorous publication in 
t he the possible net profit, as the gross is not| 4 the country—because—it prints more humor by the country’s best 
erve less than 3 per cent., for the first year alone. | illustrators and humorous writers than any 

his Such exercises are more interesting to the | other paper. 

ing banker than to the ordinary run of us prob- If t d f JUDGE : 

atly ably. The experience of the Highland it you aren t a reader 0 you are miss- 

ame Park Bank teaches us the lesson of the ing something. 


‘ttle possible dividends in human interest. 
There zs a human touch in banking. 





At all the newsstands—ten cents. The Happy Medium 
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USED IN THE ARMIES AND NAVIES 






PRICE 
$2.50 up 
Parker 
Clip,25c 
extra 


the Button 


PRICE 
Sterling 
Silver, $5 
18-K Gold 
Plate, $6 








New Parker 
PATENT Clip 
held Nena WASHES like 

















SAFETY- SEALED—The new type ‘ ‘no 
holes in the wall’’ fountain pen. Ink 
getoutto soilclothesor person. In event of 
accident to interior mechanism the pen 
“ automatically changes from a Self-Fillerto 
non-Self-Filler without interruption of service 


PARKER INK TABLETS 
soldier’s “kit” in place of fluid ink. 
Parker Pen Co., {80 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin. New York Retail Store, Woolwo 
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loose. 


Once attached, they stay attached. 
found only on Basline Autowline. 


is the ideal automobile towline. 
Besides 
Wire Rove. 
than five pounds. 
to attac h when you do; and always ‘ 


one right now. Price, east of Rockies, $4.55. 









car and spare tires from auto thieves. 
Buy from your Accessory Dealer. 


It stays on till the job is done! 
—Basline Autowline is made of world-famous Yellow Strand 
It’s strong as a hawser; yet it weighs, complete, less 
Out of the way when you don’t need it; easy 
‘delivers the goods.” 

There’s no telling how soon you'll need a Basline Autowline. Get 


POWERSTEELAUTOWLOCK, another necessz ary accessory, protects your 
Price, east of Rockies, $2.25. 
Literature on request. 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis—New York 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand Wire Rope 
Whenever good cables are needed, specify B. & B. Wire Ropes 


The Towline With Hooks That Hold 


Basline Autowline is equipped with Snaffle Hooks that can’t come 


Being patented, they're 
That's one of the reasons why 


Basline Autowline 
















































i Tre BILTMORE 


43rd and 44th Sts. and Madison Ave. 


The Centre of Social 
Life of the Metropolis 


Close to theatres and shops. 


The Cascades, Italian sunken 
gardens. Special features. 


Afternoon tea - Orchestra 
Dancing 














COCTRCEEE TATE 








Testthis 
Yourself 


YR -FLER 
PUNCTURE CURE 


Seals punctures instantly—Stons slow leaks. Reduces 
blowouts toa minimum. Preserves tubes. Increases 
mileage. Keeps tires at normal inflation. Nota filler; 
5 years’ success. These are absolute facts. We guar- 
antee them. Booklet gives details and proof. Write 
to-day for Chemist’s, Tire Mfgr’s and Car Owner’s 
reports—you will be convinced. 


pe—— We want Able Men 
as Local Distributors for Kor-Ker Puncture Cure 


Can make $40 to $150 a week. We need the big man 
who can close the leads developed by our national ad- 
vertising. Car owners preferred. Must finance small 
initial order in return for exclusive selling rights. 


We invite most thorough investigation 
ALCEMO MFG. CO., 93 Bridge St., NEWARK, N. J. 
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chowlng all the newest solid gold mountings. 
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THE GUARDIAN OF THE 
A Navajo Indian at the entrance of the Canyon De Chelley, 


SATE 


in Arizona. This picture 


is one of those taken by the Rodman Wanamaker expedition, which was organized for 
the purpose of preserving an accurate, historic and artistic exposition of Indian life, 


manners and customs. 


When the white man came the red men numbered 1,200,000; 
now but 320,000 of the Vanishing Race remain. 


All the tribes of North American 


Indians—189 in all—were visited by the expedition, which necessitated more than 40,000 


miles of travel. 


Perhaps there are no more interesting features in American travel than 


visits to the various reservations of the different tribes, and the traveler is lucky who 
can view some of their festivals and ceremonial observances, of which there are many 
throughout the year. 


NEW SCENES FOR OLD TRAVELERS 


LF T not travelers be disquieted by news- 
paper reports that the conveniences of 
travel to which they have been accustomed 
are to be cut off and the comforts of travel 
lessened. In my previous hints to the 
vacationist, I discounted many of the news- 
paper reports to this effect, and now have 
the pleasure of finding justification for what 
I said in the official statement just made by 
the managers of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
always optimistic, that they will run all their 
transcontinental trains, including the Cali- 
fornia Limited and the famous De Luxe, 
and that instead of cutting down their 
equipment, as it has been reported many 
of our roads would do, they will add addi- 
tional Pullman cars and will continue to 
carry their dining and library cars. 
Notwithstanding the war, inquiries of our 
Travel Department indicate that excursion 
travel to distant points this summer, fall and 
winter will be as heavy as in the past two or 
three years. There is no reason why it 
should not be, as far as things can now be 
forecast. No one can go abroad these days 
who has not a sufficiently important mis- 
sion, despite the fact that in a paper recently 
read at the National Educators’ Association 
Convention at Portland, Ore., an educator 
failed to educate when she advised a sight- 
seeing trip to Germany on a one-class 
steamer, and gave full details for a year’s 
visit to the land of our enemy. With all the 
avenues of travel to Europe closed tighter 
than ever, the tourist must perforce, if he 
travels at all, travel on this continent — 
now that he has had several seasons in 
which to see what the Americas offer in 
sight-seeing his appetite is whetted for more. 
It would take many seasons — summer 
and winter—to know simply the United 
States and Canada, but if one _ has 
seen the principal attractions these two 
lands offer, or if foreign travel alone will 
satisfy, then there are still many lanes of 
travel open to the seeker after new experi- 
ences, for South America, the Isles of the 
Atlantic, beautiful Hawaii, China, Japan 
and the South Sea Islands are all accessible 
still, and none has ever been wholly ex- 
plored. Neither has our own country for 
that matter. There are still thousands of 
square miles in Missouri, Arkansas, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Oregon, Washington and 
northward into Canada, where man has 
never blazed a trail, and in Arizona and 


| other southwest parts scenic beauty undis- 


covered lies awaiting the venturesome trav- 
eler or explorer. Only recently a new 


|wonderland in Utah has 


been made 
| known to the public. It is Zion Canyon, a 
|natural and geologic continuation of the 
| Grand Canyon in Arizona, lying in the ex- 
treme southwestern part of Utah, reached 
by the Salt Lake Route, unfortunately too 
little known, for it traverses a region of 
ever-changing interest and beauty. Zion 
Canyon is new only to the traveler, for it was 
discovered by the Mormons, who named it, 
as far back as 1861. 

Through recent concerted action of the 
United States Government, the state govern- 
ment of Utah and the Salt Lake Route, the 
| region is at last accessible to the world, for 
good train service from Salt Lake City or Cali- 
fornia to Lund, Utah, has been established 
over the Salt Lake Route. From Lund a six 
hours’ ride in an excellent motor stage over a 
fine new highway brings one to the Can- 
yon, stupendous in depth and full of magnifi- 
cent and impressive scenery, great rock forma- 
tions, towering cliffs, giant precipices and 
rocky heights of rainbow coloring. Some 
day, it is hoped, this scenic wonderland will 
be conserved for the people as a National 
Park. But seeing it then will not compare 
with seeing it now, while it is still new to the 
sightseer and vitally interesting, before 
thousands of others are familiar with its 
attractions. Later, undoubtedly, fine hotel 
accommodations will be available, but now 
one can get nearer to nature camping, not 
in the old-fashioned way with its accom- 
panying hardships and discomforts, but 
camping with ease and convenience as has 
been done for years in Yellowstone. 

While those who have loved ones engaged 
in The Great -Struggle may not care to 
travel, why should not the thousands of 
thousands for whom ourparticipation in the 
war will have no immediate personal mean- 
ing, lend their aid to America by traveling 
now and learning to know their country so 
as to be able to make it attractive for all the 
world after the war? We cannot help but 
see America now. When peace comes, and 
many lanes of travel are open, it will be our 
duty to continue to see America and make 
it so attractive that people of other lands 
will want to see it too. And we can only do 
that then by getting acquainted with our 
land now. 


Epitor’s Note—This department will give specific 
information to LESLIE'S readers who are pianning 
to travel at home or abroad. Correspondents are re- 
quested to state definitely their destination and time at 
which the proposed trip is to be made. This will 
facilitate the work of this bureau. Stamps for reply 








should be enclosed. Address Editor Travel Bureau, 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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WHAT SENATOR LODGE SAID 
ABOUT BEER 


Epiror’s Note.—During the vigorous dis- | important really than any other, and that is 
cussion of the proposed prohibition ‘amend- | a united public opinion in the United States. 
ment to the Food Conservation Bill in the | Sentiment, imagination, the hopes, the be- 
Senate, Mr. Lodge of Massachusetts, earn- | liefs of the people constitute the great mo- 
estly opposed the abolition of the breweries. | tive force. They are what make people | 
By request of many readers we are printing | ready to give up their last dollar and to see | 
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herewith the Senator's remarks taken from the 


official record. 
J pox effort 
to impose 
general prohibi- 
tion on the coun- 
try has been 
mixed up with 
the question of 
the conservation 
which 





of food, 
is most impor- 
tant toward win- 
ning the war. 
We are called 
upon to decide 
this question 














CLINEDINST 


SENATOR HENRY 


CABOT LODGE war, not with 


reference to its 
general merits or demerits as a system of so- 
cial organization. So far as I am personally 
concerned, if it were feasible and possible, 
and | were adespot and could do it by a sin- 


gle stroke, I would wipe alcohol off the face of | 


the earth. I am no lover of it in any way, 
and no defender of it; but it is here; it has 
been on this earth ever since there was a hu- 
man race on it, practically; and the question 
is, How are we to deal with it now—no mat- 
ter whether we are prohibitionists or anti- 
prohibitionists or license men or local-option 
men, how are we to deal with it now in the 


presence of war so as to make it most bene- | 


ficial to the country? 


Beer carries very little alcohol—about 4 
per cent. If we abolished all the breweries, 
several things would follow besides pre- 
venting people from drinking beer. In the 
first place, we should lose in revenue for the 
ensuing year about one hundred and thirty 
million or one hundred and forty million 
dollars. 
thing to suggest, but I wish gentlemen who 
think it is sordid and not to be considered 
would sit down in the committee and try to 
raise from some new source one hundred and 
thirty million to one hundred and forty mil- 
lion dollars more revenue than we are raising 
now. They might think it just as sordid, 
but they would not think such a sum was a 
trifle to throw away. We would lose that 
amount of revenue. Then we would lose all 
the taxes which we now receive on the 
profits and income of the breweries them- 
selves. About a billion dollars are now in- 
vested in breweries. According to the census 
of 1914, the amount was $792,000,000, and 
it now probably aggregates a billion dollars. 
We would lose all the revenue from the 
earnings of those breweries. How much 
that would be I can not undertake to say 
but it would be a large amount—several 
million dollars. 

There were employed directly in the brew- 
eries in 1914, 62,000 people and the malt 
producers aggregated 2,000 more. Since 
that time the number has increased. There 
are those who are engaged in making ma- 
chinery and so forth, for the breweries; and 
it is estimated by the experts that something 
over 100,000 people would be thrown upon 
the streets if the breweries were closed. It 
may be said, ‘‘ Why, labor is scarce in this 
country; they would have no difficulty in 
procuring other employment’’; but I have 
observed that it is a weakness of human 
nature that when a man has a good-paying 
employment he does not like to be suddenly 
projected on the street, and have it said to 
him, ‘‘Oh, there is plenty of opportunity for 
labor; you can get other employment.”’ 
He does not like that. 

I have now come to what, to my mind, is 
the controlling factor. There is one element 
involved in winning this war which is more 


with reference to | 


1 know that is regarded as a sordid | 


those who are dearer to them than life itself 


go to the front—sentiment, love of country, 
all the greatest emotions that can move the 
heart of man, which we sum up in the words 
‘public opinion.” 

It is proposed to abolish all the breweries 
atastroke. There may be people who think 
that the men who are employed in the brew- 
|eries and engaged in making machinery for 
|them are a class that deserves no mercy. 
| I can not regard in that way any of my fel- 





low citizens engaged in what is an honest 
employment. I think they deserve consid- 
eration. It will cause great dissatisfaction 
among those people; but there are hundreds 
| of thousands of people in this country 
|to-day, particularly among the working 
classes and among the labor unions—whom | 
am beginning to hear from very strongly— 
who drink a glass of beer, and think it is, as 
it is, an innocent drink. Suddenly we enter 
the field and stop all that. Some we drive 
back to drinking whisky, and probably very 
bad whisky, made in illicit stills; others we 
}shall anger and annoy. They build our 
| ships, they weave our clothes, they make our 
shoes and our munitions. They will help 
| largely to fill our armies. Is it wise to anger 
land chill them needlessly? They will say, 
‘You abolish the poor man’s harmless drink 
and leave to the rich their imported liquors 
and stored-up wines.’’ It is not well to 
kindle such resentments in time of war. 

We have a great German-American popu- 
lation in this country. I believe the great 
mass of them to be thoroughly loyal, and 
| loyal at an expense of personal feelings that 
the descendants of other nations do not have 
to encounter. We know that light beer is 
their national drink. They all drink it; they 
| think it absolutely innocent and harmless. 
| It is proposed now to cut them off from the 
use of that beverage. They will think the 
law to be especially aimed at them. 

I had it in mind to say something about 
the vineyards. We get only $10,000,000 
revenue from wines. They carry from four 
to five times as much alcohol as beer, but I 
observe that as the bill has been drawn the 
President can exempt them. I do not quite 








understand the consistency of that arrange- | 


| ment from an entirely moral point of view; 
but it has been done, the vineyards are to be 
spared. Those vineyards stretch from New 
York to California and are of immense value. 
In wine making alone there are employed 
about 3,000 people, but that does not begin 
to cover the number of people who are 
employed in the agricultural part of the 
industry. It is a great and valuable prop- 
erty, and I think, for the reasons suggested 
in the case of beer, it ought to be exempted. 

But passing from that, I come back to the 
psychological point. I do not want at this 
time to offend and anger great masses of our 


glass of beer. It is all well enough to say that 
they ought to be made good against their 
will and that they are wrong and wicked to 
think as they do. There should be some 
toleration; there should be some liberality 
of view. I have seen many men who drink 
beer who are quite as sober as some of those 
who are crying so loudly for universal pro- 
| hibition. 

Now that seems to me the great objection 
| to abolishing the breweries and closing 
}them all; but there are other objections. 
The amount of food saving which will be 
effected by the prohibition of fermented 
|liquor is practically negligible. Thirteen 
| million bushels of corn, 52,000,600 bushels 
of malt in the form of barley, and 2,000,000 
| bushels of rice, in all 67,000,000 bushels, go 
|into the manufacture of beer, rather less 
| (Continued on page 174) 








population who see no harm in drinking a | 
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PAY 25 to 50 
CENTS more than 
you need to for puncture 
repairs. Don’t put up with make-shift repairs 
that cost you twice as muchin thelong run. Punc- 
tures are sure to come. Get ready now to fix that next 
one right—to put on a patch the quickest, surest, cheapest 
way you can ever find—with 


MARVEL JIR?Y 
VULCANIZER || 2: 


OUTFIT COMPLETE dh NUS 


REPAIR THREE PUNCTURES AT OUR EXPENSE 

Buy Marvel Jr. today. Use it for three repairs. If it isn’t absolutely satisfac- 
tory—lIf you aren’t fully convinced it is worth ten times more than your money 
send it back. We’ll return your $1.00 gladly—no argument—no delay. 
Remember—material for six complete puncture repairs comes with the 
Marvel Jr. Everything furnished ready to use. Enough material fur- 
nished free to more than pay for the entire outfit! And our money- 
back guarantee on every bit of it. 

Don’t wait longer—don’t spend a single cent more of money Marvel Jr. 
will save you on repairs. Buy from your dealer today. If he can’t 
supply you order direct. 

Double Your Tire Mileage with Marvel Sr. Vulcanizer 
Save $1.00 to $2.00 on every casing repair. Fix tread cuts, sand 
blisters, etc., without taking tire off wheel. Repair tube blow- 
outs better than new. Materia! furnished free for large num- 
ber of repairs. Outfit complete only $2.00. 

THE MARVEL ACCESSORIES MFG. CO. 
944 E. 73cd St., Cleveland, O. 
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500,000 



































If you’re thinking of buying an auto- 
mobile or motor truck, but are in 
doubt as to what particular type 1s 
best suited to your needs, H. W. 


Slauson, M. E., editor of Leslie’s Motor 


Department, will give you accurate and unbiased 
information that will help you decide right. 

Mr. Slauson is an automobile expert who is in 
an unusual position to help settle motor questions. 


For years he has been studying the problems 
of thousands of motorists and his own experience 
and his complete records of other motorists enable him 
to advise you promptly and accurately on any matter 
relating to automobiles, motorcycles, motor boats, 
motor trucks. 

This service is offered to “Leslie’s” readers without 


any charge or obligation. Write him aletter and he 
will give you his expert advice. 
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OWDER IN SHOES 
AS WELL AS GUNS 


Foot-Ease to Be Added to Equip- 
ment of Hospital Corps 
at Fort Wayne. 

Under the above heading the Detroit Free 
Press, among other things, says: ‘’The theory is 
that soldiers whose feet are in good condition 
can walk further and faster than soldiers who 
have corns and bunions incased in rawhide.” 

One war relief committee reports, of all the 
things sent out last year in their Comfort Bags 
or “Kits,” Allen’s Foot=Ease received the most 
praise from the soldiers and men of the navy. 
The British and French troops in Europe, and 
the American troops use it, because it takes the 
Friction from the Shoe and freshens the feet. 
There is no foot comforter equal to Allen’s Foot= 
Ease, the antiseptic powder to be shaken into 
the shoes and sprinkled in the foot-bath, the 
standard remedy for over 25 years for hot, tired, 
aching, perspiring, smarting, swollen, tender 
feet, corns, bunions, blisters or callouses. The 
Plattsburg Camp Manual, chapter on General 
Advice, states: “Every morning shake alittle tal- 
cum powder or Foot=Easeineach shoe.” Why not 
order a dozen or more 25c. boxes today from your 
Druggist or Dep’t. store to mail to your friends 
in training camps and in the army and navy. 































exercise 


require the 


Boston 


Garter 
Vitis 


It allows the utmost 
freedom of action— 
stands great strain— 
gives perfect comfort 
and long wear. 

Sold Everywhere 

25c. 35c. 50c. 
George Frost Co., Makers, Boston 

















J — a 
Soldier’s Mirror 


In camp or on the line soldiers want 
this all metal mirror in its fleece- 
lined khaki case. It has highly- 
nickeled reflecting surtaces; 
will not break or rust; is un- 
affected by moisture, siips in- 
to pocket or pack, stands 
roughest treatment. Round 
¥ cornered, perfectly finished; 

treasured throughout the peri- 
od of enlistment. Size 234 by 
4 inches. Weight2oz. Sent 
postpaid for $1.00. 

For another dollar we will 
send the following: Toothbrush 
+20; Toothbrush guard .20; 
Large initialed washcloth .10; 
Aluminum soap box and cake of 
soap .20; Folding drinking-cup 
+15; Pocket comb .10; Tube of 
liquid court plaster .10; Styptic 
pencil for cuts and scratches .105 
Steel nail file .10; Nail clip .153 
Large rubber sponge .15; all for 
$1.00 or separately at the prices above, to introduce our line 
of specialties for Uncle Sam's boys afloat or ashore. Address 


F. M. KEELER CO., No. 1 Washington St., Boston, Mass., Dept. B. 


“DON T SHOUT 


“*I can hear you with th 

MORLEY PHONE. = 
It is invisible, weightless, 
comfortable, inexpensive. No 
metal, wires nor rubber. Can 

be used by anyone, young 

or_old. 

The Morley Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 

are to the eyes. rite 

for Free Booklet con- 

taining testimonials of users 
all over the count ry It 

describes causes of deafness; tells how and why the MORLEY 

PHONE affords relief. Over a quarter of a million sold. 


The Morley Company, Perry Bidg., Dept. 774, Philadelphia 
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WHEN THE WAR HAW 


(Continued from page 


guns fixed frame of the 


machines, 


solidly to the 
“‘synchronized”’ with the motor 
can shoot between the rapidly 
whirling propeller blades. To aim their guns, 
they must head their machine exactly in the 
direction they want to shoot. We 
similar sort of gun on our machine 
in the same way, but that is of use only if we 
attack. For all the good it will do in this 
combat, it might as well be back in the 
hangars. For defense, we must depend on 
our behind. Unlike the 
other gun, the Lewis is in a movable 
bette” so it can swing up, down or around 
and can be fired in any direction. It 


so they 


have a 
, mounted 


Lewis mounted 


‘‘bar- 


give Ss 

but 
they have a band of 500 cartridges for each 
gun, 3000 among them, while in the 
drum there are only 80. I have two drums 
but it 
change and in those few seconds is just when 
the German would get in his good work. He 
knows the Lewis as well as I do and, by com- 
mencing his fire at a comparatively long range, 
he hopes to get me to do likewise and then, 
when my cartridges 


us a big advantage over the Germans; 
Lewis 


in reserve, takes several seconds to 


are gone, close in and 


finish things to his own satisfaction. The | 


other two behind follow his lead and for a 
minute the rapid staccato of the machine 
guns almost drowns the roar of the motor. It 
is with extreme difficulty that I can keep 
down the inclination, to fire back. The near- 
est is well over a hundred yards away, not a 
long range on the ground, but at the speed 
we are traveling, an almost impossible range 
and all their bullets go wild. 

The nearest now tries a new tactic. If he 
could have caught us napping, he would 
have dived down and shot us from above, 
but now that we are prepared, he dare not 
risk that, so he tries to come up from under 
tail of the machine where he can riddle us 
from below and where I will not be able to 
reach him with my gun. This tactic might 
be successful if I had an inexperienced pilot, 
but Albanel is a veteran. When he first 
came to the front a year ago, flying a slow 
old-style Farman, he was in four combats in 
one week and he learned a great deal in a 
short time. The medal he wears is a souve- 
nir of those four combats. His former ob- 
server has a similar decoration and a-bullet 
in the lung to keep the memory 
At the first rattle of the German machine 
guns, he had recommenced to zig-zag the 
course of the machine, making it more diffi- 
cult for the Germans to get us in their line 
of fire. Now he is intently watching my 
moves in the little round mirror attached 
to his windshield and when I hurriedly 
switch the barbette around and stand up in 
order to get a shot down between the fusil- 
age and control cabies, he grasps the situa- 
tion instantly. He throws the controls hard 
over and we turn almost on our wing tips. 

The German unprepared for this sudden 
change of direction, bobs up alongside giving 
me the best chance at him that I have had. 
I manage to get in three quick rafles, 
perhaps a dozen shots in all. But though 
only forty yards away, he is a very difficult 
mark. Only the top of his head shows above 
the edge of the cock-pit and I have to shoot 
for the spot where I think his body ought 
to be, at the same time making a correction 
for speed and angle. Once he sideslips, then 
dives almost vertically, and for a fleeting 
moment my heart jumps; I think I have 
bagged him, but in another instant he 
straightens out and darts away to come up 
at a safe distance behind us. 
get righted, number two makes a try at the 
same game and we have to repeat our 
maneuver, this time in the reverse direc- 
tion. I get ina half dozen shots at him, hop- 
ing at least to give his mechanics some patch- 
ing to do, then the Lewis jams. I make a 
wild pull at the lever, fearing a defective 
cartridge has exploded in the magazine 
putting it out of action, but at the next 
press on the trigger, it rattles on as before 
and I get in a half dozen more shots, so wild 
that they are useless. 

Now we have an instant’s respite and I 


fresh. 


Before we can | 
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take time to seize up another drum ready 
to change when the time comes. An instinct 
prompts me to look up and there is number 
three diving straight down on us. No time 
to shift the barbette, I slide down on to the 
middle of my back and begin to bang away. 
At the same instant he begins; I can see 
flashes coming from both sides of his engine 
hood. Suddenly our machine gives a lurch 
forward, a quick turn and commences to 
Forgetting the Boche, I twist around, 
fearing to see Albanel crumpled up and the 
machine falling out of control 
is two miles below. 


dive. 


the ground 
But the top of his head 
above the cockpit assures me that he is un- 
wounded and I look around again toward 
the Boche. He is five hundred yards above 
and, even as I watch, white puffs of smoke 
begin to break around him. I look below 
and see the trench lines a mile and a half 
behind us. We have crossed our own lines and 
now it is our anti-aircraft guns that are talk- 
ing. Then I breathe a very frank sigh of relief. 
We are descending so rapidly that my 
ear drums seem to be bursting, but from 
force of habit I put a new drum on the Lewis 
and turn around and take the last plate 
holder out of the camera. The work is done | 
and the general, or whoever it was that put 
in the order, can have his pictures as soon 
as he pleases. 
Albanel on the shoul- 
der, and signal him ‘‘Finished.’”’ He looks 
at me an instant, then shakes his head and 
points back to the German lines, this time 
toward a different sector well on the left of 
the one we have just come from. For an 
hour and half he has been running the 
machine to suit my convenience, but now 
that my part of the work is over, he is going 
to put on a little grandstand finish that will 
be purely individual. 


I reach over, touch 


He still has 500 car- 
tridges in the Vickers gun forward which, so 
far has served no purpose, and he would be 
a very unhappy man if he had to go home 
with those 500 still unburned. So he has 
decided that we are going back to 
up” the German trenches. On top of what 
we have just been through, shooting up the 
trenches is not precisely my idea of a good 
time, but I have the consolation of knowing 
that if he breaks my neck at it, he will break 
his in the bargain, so I signal back: ‘All 
right,” and again we head toward the 
trenches. Over Rheims we begin to descend 
in slow spirals. I tap him on the shoulder 
again and point out a salient of German 
trench that runs at an angle with our lines. 
He nods and I roll the barbette around and 
push the Lewis into a position to fire 
directly below. There is no use in giving 
him a monopoly on the shooting. From two 
miles we have descended to 400 yards when 
Albanel lifts his arm, I take a quick look 
around and signal: ‘‘Go!”’ A flat dive fol- 
lowed by a quick turn and we are over their 
first line trench, traveling parallel to it at a 
tremendous speed. The Vickers commences 
to spit and the next instant I cut in with the 
Lewis. Then for a minute all is confusion, 
Germans rushing pell-mell for their shelters, 
rifles and machine guns rattling and shells 
|crashing around. Another quick turn and 
we are sailing over our own trenches so low 
that we can see the poilus waving their arms 
at us. They have been enjoying it too. 

Five minutes more and we glide down and 
land with a bump on our own field. The 
mechanics rush out to turn the machine 
|and behind come the photographers who 
hurriedly seize on to the rack full of camera 
|plates. In an hour they will have been 
|developed and the motor cyclist will be 
speeding the first, still wet copies off to 
Staff Headquarters. 

We two climb stiffly down from our 
places and slide out of our flying clothes. 
Albanel looks at his watch, partly to find 
out how long we have been in the air, but 
chiefly to see how much it lacks of lunch 
time. I go up to the Commandant’s office 
and fill out my report, then I too, hurry off 
in the direction of the mess-barrack. Weare 


‘shoot 








fined a franc if we are late. 
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F a — 4 : A 
Keeley Treatment 
For Liquor and Drug Using 
/ Bb tg peek of men have been “put on |) 


their feet again” in business and among 
their associates by the scientific Keeley Treat- 
ment. Craving for liquor or drugs is removed 
without confinement or nausea; nature is aided 
in restoring normal health. This original Keeley 
Treatment is highly endorsed by leading Ameri- 
cans. Special privacy for women, 
Write for confidential information to any 
of the following Keeley Institutes 
Buffalo, N.Y. Lexington, Mass, Portland, Me, 
799 Niagara St. Los Angeles, Cal, Salt Lake C ity, Utah 
Columbus, Ohio 2400 W. Pico St. §St. Louis, Mo. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. Marion, Ind, 2803 Locust St. 
Dwight, Ill, Philadelphia, Pa. Waukesha, Wis. 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 1424 Girard Ave. West Haven, Conn. 
735 OttawaAve.NW. Pittsburgh, Pa. London, England 
Hot Springs, Ark. 4246 Fifth Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. Plainfield, Ind, 
{5} 3034 Kuclid Ave, 
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In a Few Days 


We are at warm and France is our ally. French is now the 
mo-t important foreign language forevery American. Every 
man who faces the prospect of service in the American army 
will possibly fightin France. His chances for promotion, 
his personal convenience, his enjoy ment of the advantages of 
his trip abroad, will be immeasurably increased by a speak- 
ing knowledge of French Every woman who is interested in 
Red Cross work who wants to understand the language ot the 
country her friends and reiatives will be fighting in, needs a 
knowledge of French. Every one, whether directly engaged 
in war-work or not, will find immense satisfaction in an under- 
standing of the language of “‘Papa”’ Joffre and his great nation. 
When the war is overFrance will de A ip an enormous trade with 
us and the man who can speak French will be in big demand: 


You Can Soon Become Fluent 
A liltle spare time daily makes you so—The Rosenthal 
: ommon-Sense Method of Practical Linguistry will teach 


ou to read, write, and speak French readily it you will devote 
le n minutes of your leisure time each day to this wonderful 
system. German, Spanish and Italian are just as easily learned 


by this method. 


French War Terms 


A special glossary of French war terms has been pret ared 
and added to this course, making it completely up-to-the- 
minute and of great, timely value in connection with the war. 
Th is feature is of especial help to men and women interested 
in the Army, Navy and Red Cross 

Al:sclutely free, the booklet, “Revolution in the Study and 
Teaching of Foreign Languages,”’ which describes Rosenthal 
Methed fully. Send for the booklet nuw—you wiil be 
obligated in no way whatever. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 54, NEW YORK CITY 


PEDCERTAM 
ILVERED 
TEELPEDS 


BEST BY TEST 


Cut out this notice and send it 
to us with your name and 
address for samples, free. LW 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York 


AGENTS KEROSENE 
So BURNER 
Makes Any Stove. 8 ’ Gas Stove 




























Free Sample 
to Workers 


Makes its own gas from Kerosene nae oil). Gives every 
home a gasstove. Absolutely safe. Cheapest fuel known. 


Wonderful Labor Saver money. Women 


wild about it. No coal or ashes to carry. No more 


Ganger from’ Safe, Clean, Odorless, Cheap 


Every home a prospect. Low price makes quick sales. 
to carry and demonstrate. Big profits. Sec nd me nro d 
Write today. Thomas Burner Co., 2614 Gay St., Dayton,Ohio 
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WATCHING THE NATION’S BU SINESS | 


BY THOMAS F. LOGAN 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY BUREAU, 


INCE the day when Andrew Jackson | 

announced “To the victor belong | 
the spoils,’’ and then proceeded to act upon 
the maxim in political appointments, civil 
service reform has had 
an uphill fight. Prog- 
ress has been gradual, 
but from time to time 
the temptation to con- 
vert Government positions into political 
patronage has proved almost irresistible. 
This is usually attempted under the plea 
of “emergency conditions.”” The House 
provision in the food control bill by which 
appointments to the salaried positions carry- 
ing $2,500,000 were to be made subject to 
civil service rules was cut out in the Senate, 
although the salary appropriation was left 
untouched. This act was stigmatized by 
Senator Lodge as “‘injecting ‘politics into a 
war measure in the most offensive way 
imaginable,” while Senator Penrose found in 
the setting aside of competitive examination 
tests a plain intent to ‘provide sinecures 
for the ‘deserving.’’’ In their hearts, 
practically all Congressmen are in favor of 
civil service reform, especially those who 
have had prolonged experience in the field | 
of politics. They know that patronage is a 
two-edged sword, and that the appointment 
of a person through their own efforts makes 
one friend and ten enemies. While a 
theoretical test of fitness does not always 
determine the best material for a Govern- 
ment position, it is so far ahead of the evil 
system of political reward as to require no 
argument in its behalf. Furthermore, it 
gives the “square deal” to all aspirants. 


LOWERING THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 
BARS 


MERICANS confidently believe that 
an American will shortly come along 
with an invention that will win the war. 
However long the delay, nothing shakes 
their faith in his ultimate 
arrival with the proper 
and effective instrument. 
A glance at past achieve- 
ments may help to explain | 
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INVENTIONS 
TO WIN 
THE WAR 


the grounds for this implicit faith. Harvey- 
ized steel, so necessary in naval arma- 
ment, was the invention of an American. 


Ericsson, an adopted American, revolution- 
ized naval warfare in his invention of the 
monitor. The Gatling gun was brought 
into being by a North Carolinian, while the 
Lewis gun, rejected by our Government, 
was accepted by the European Govern- 
ments froman American. The first success- 
ful air flight in a heavier-than-air machine 
was made by an American. The two 
Maxims, both born in Maine, have led the 
world in the development of powerful ex- 
plosives. When Holland made the sub- 
marine practicable, he little dreamed that 
he was setting a task for some future coun- 
tryman to grapple with. There are others 
among the names of American inventors who 
are foremost in war inventions, but these are 
enough to justify the sanguine faith that one 
more will come forward in the present crisis. 


PPARENTLY strange is it that the 

first protests against the proposal to 
inflict a strict embargo on the neutrals in 
the matter of food supplies should come 
from Germany. The 
Frankfurter Zeitung in- 
dulges in tears over the 
fate of the ‘‘little peoples” 
in view of the ‘‘brutality”? of America in 
shutting down on food exports to Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark. Closing 
its eyes to the scenes in Belgium and Poland, 
the Zeitung sees a sad state of affairs por- 
tending for the little neutrals, ‘‘ before whose 
eyes the torture chamber is opening.’’ The 
reply of Uncle Sam is that it is up to them 
whether they shall receive food shipments 
from this country. It will only be allowed 
on the ascertained fact that none is re- 
shipped to Germany, that none is issued to re- 


FEEDING THE 
NEUTRALS 





place domestic products sent tothat country, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


and that none is in any manner modified 
for purposes of supplying the enemy. The 
wail from the German press contains its 
own confession of where the embargo shoe 
pinches. That the United States would be 
criminally culpable in not regulating food 
exports to neutrals from now on, is evidenced 
by the following figures, showing the more 


striking increases in food exports over the | 


pre-war shipments: 





- seco Tlank 3-yr. ave. 9 mos. (to 
Commodity. Unit. (1912~"14) Mch. 31,’17.) 
Wheat Bu. 71,385,654 102,435,092 
Beef Lbs. 45,854,475 200,663,750 
Sugar Lbs. 3,151,567 931,375,583 
Fish Lbs. 83,854,022 136,102,287 


With these increases, ranging from 52 per 
cent. to 1,500 per cent., it is evident that the 
United States must see to it that the drain 
is permitted to strengthen only its friends | 
and allies. Not a pound or a bushel should | 
be allowed to go to a neutral without the 
most positive assurance that such contribu- | 
tion will not be permitted, either directly | 
or indirectly, to benefit the foes of 
mocracy. 


de- 


NE of the class designated as ‘‘nature 

fakers,”’ by Colonel Roosevelt, not 
long since called attention to the fact that 
the death of every wild animal is a tragedy. 
A little reflection might admit 
of the same being said of the 
end of all flesh, whether on 
the battlefield or in bed 
Naturally, the tragic connects itself more 
with the casualties of war than with the 
occupations of peace. Nevertheless, the 
latter will bear serious investigation. Some 
of the facts brought out by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics possess a somber interest 
in this respect. For example, tuberculosis 
was responsible for the greatest number of 
deaths among all industrial workers, as 
evidenced by the records of the life insurance 
companies, the rate of mortality from this 
cause ranging from 14 per cent. among black- 


PERILS 
PEACE 


OF 


smiths to 35 per cent. among clerks, book- 


keepers and office assistants. Accidental 
violence showed a range by occupation of 
from 20.4 per cent. of all deaths among coal 
miners: to 42.3 per cent. among railway 
enginemen and trainmen in the three years 
under consideration, I91I to 1913, inclusive. 
Among farmers and farm laborers the largest 
percentage of deaths, 16.4 per cent., oc- 
curred from organic diseases of the heart, 
due to the fact that the prevalence of these 
diseases increases with age, and that the 
average age at death of those in this group 
is higher than in any other group. For the 
same reason, the largest number of house- 
wives and housekeepers, 15.2 per cent., 
succumbed to the same class of disorders. 
Other singularities disclosed by the statistics 
were the high percentage of respiratory 
diseases prevalent among masons and brick- 
layers, through exposure to colds, drafts 
and ‘dampness; of organic diseases of the 
heart among iron molders; of suicide among 
bakers and cigar makers, and of typhoid 
fever among those subject to the use of 
questionable water supplies, as with en- 
gineers and trainmen, farmers, iron molders 
and laborers. The average age of men 
dying from tuberculosis was 37.1 years and 
of women, 34.1 years. By occupation, the 
lowest average at death was 36.5 years 
among bookkeepers and office assistants, 
and the highest average age was 58.5 years 
among farmers and farm laborers. 


HE expenditure of a million dollars a 

day staggered the minds of men dur- 
ing our Civil War. England is now spending 
directly for war purposes as much as $35,- 
000,000 a day. It is prob- 
able that an estimate of 
$100,000,000 a day for 
actual war expenses for the 
fighting nations would be well within the 
limits. This takes no account of loss of 
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Don’t Let Indigestion Spoil 


Your Vacation 


Change of water, change of climate, hotel and dining car food, 
the inconvenience of 1 traveling— all combine to upset diges- 
tion and spoil the good time you are expecting. 


You can’t carry your own provisions and drinking water. But 
you can be sure to take a bottle of I Nujol on your vacation. 
t’s the surest and safest preventive of digestive troubles. 

Nujol helps to remove decaying waste matter from the intes- 

tines before it has a chance to poison the system. In this way 

it prevents the headaches, weariness and depression as well as 
jt more serious diseases caused by intestinal poisoning. 

Nujol is particular! good for young children. It is excellent 

for the mother with a nursing infant, as it in no way affects 

the baby’s feeding. The infant will enjoy it and it will do as 
much for him as it does for the mother. 

Nujol is not habit forming; the longer you take it, the less 

you need it. Nujol does not gripe, ‘relieves you of straining 

does not weaken (even when ‘taken in large quantities), it 1s 
not absorbed into the system, does not upset the stomach, is 
absolutely pure and harmless and is pleasant to take. 

Nujol is sold only in pint bottles bearing Nujol trademark —never in bulk. 

The Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has used its world-wide re- 

sources in producing Nujol, and its reputation is behind the product. 

Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no other product 

on the market like it. 

Write today to Dept. 14 on coupon and margin below for instructive 

booklet on Nujol and its uses. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY crew Jersey) Bayonne, N. J. 





the Interne Internal Cleanser 


Please send me booklet on Nujol and its uses. Write your name and address planly below. Dept. 14 
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Lift Corns out | 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
applied directly upon a 
tender, aching corn stops 
the soreness at once and 
soon the entire corn or 
callus loosens and can be 
lifted off with the fingers 
without even a twinge 
of pain. 


| 
Freezone | 


Removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the | 
toes and hardened calluses. 
Does not irritate or inflame 
the surrounding skin or tissue. | 
You feel no pain when apply- 
ing it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a small bot- 
tle of Freezone on your dress- 
er and never let a cornache 
twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any 

drug storeinthe U. S. or Canada 


Ohio | 
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THE EDWARD WESLEY CO. Cincinnati, 





The Santa Fe 


a SHATTERS 


WATCH PRICES | 





re 
Don't Send a Penny 
Examine Watch Free 


The Zimous 
ZAIN 50 


[JEWEL YOY 


the one standard te. pore watch ‘ 
ved for Life,"’ thin model, all sizes, 
ee Ml adjusted to isochronism, 
temperature, adjusted to the second. 
Write for FREE Watch Book Today 
shows newest watch case designs in 4-colors. 
the so-called SECRETS of watch making. 
how you can save from ONE 
HALF of your money —Buy ‘ 
wholesale jeweler’s profit. 
EASY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOU— Write today— 
Your name on a postal brings the FREE watch book 


SANTA FE WATCH CO., Dept. 826, Topeka, Kansas | 


“The How and the Why 


of the Transmission” 


This, the eighth of Mr. Slauson’s 
“How and Why” articles will occupy 
the Motor Department columns of 
LESLIE’S next week. 








A 
MONTH 


‘That's Guaran- 


adjusted to 
adjusted to 





READ 
REAN 
THIRD to ONE 
‘Direct,’’ cut out the 














It will include the gearless differen- 
tial, the electric gear shift and the 
magnetic transmissson. 


LESLIE'S MOTOR DEPARTMENT 


| 
| 
| 





BECOME AN EXPERT 


AccOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants command big salaries. Thousapde., of firms 
need them. Only 2,000 Certified Public Accountants in S. Many 
are earning $3,000 to $10. 000 a year. We train you TRE by mail in 
spare time for ions accounting posi- 
tions. Knowledge of Bookkee »ping unnecessary to begin—we pre @¥ 
you from the ground up. Course personally supervised by Win 
LL.M., C.P,A. (Ex-Secretary ig oe Wah of } aS 
ers in Accountancy), ona large staff of C A’s. Low tuition fee— 
easy terms. Write now for free book of Aescenteney ‘acts. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 851-H Chicago 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 















$2.50 down brings 
new Rex (10 years’ enmten T 
built because world’s greatest mer- 
chandise house wanted a better 2s 
machine. Sent on trial. Typewriter (x 
Prices a, Write ‘ead wary and 











40 W. 45th St. 

HOTEL WEBSTER | Just of sth “Ave. 

The most beautiful of 

the City’s small hote's. 

Four minutes’ walk to 40 Theatres. Center of shopping dis- | 
trict. Much favored by women -_ Ce alone. $2.50 up 

Send for Booklet A. . JOHNSON QUINN. =! 





levery I. 


per head of population of any country in 


| Seattle to lower the cost of government and 
| reduce taxation. 


| passed, will impart jail sentences instead of 
| fines for selling liquor. 


lof the country. 


| Germany as the 


| say, 


THE MELTING 


MORSELS 


I’: ALY is using volcanic heat to warm her 
houses and light her cities. 

Iowa leads with automobiles, having one 
for every eleven inhabitants. 

G. A. R. men of 
register for service of some sort during the 
war. 

A Mexican official has announced 


W. W. 


OF DAILY ACTIVITIES 


Massachusetts are to 


that 
agitator in Mexico will be 
exiled. 

Canada has the greatest railroad mileage 


the world. 


A citizens’ league has been formed at 


During 1907 the fire loss of the United 
States was half the cost of all the new 
buildings erected. 

An act before the Maine legislature, if 


The champion eater of the Bookmen of 
America consumed in one meal four chickens 
and a gallon of ice-cream. 

The throne of the late Russian dynasty 
has been placed in the National Museum at 
Helsingfors as a curiosity. 

Editor and Publisher figures that New 
York newspapers gave Billy Sunday $815,- | 
200 worth of free publicity. 

An Alaska woman has been awarded the 
French cross of war for service rendered 
by her Alaskan dogs at the front. 

In Scotland, tramcar tickets on sale for 
2c give a chance in a lottery with prizes 
of $25 each, to aid the war funds. 

A veteran in a soldiers’ home in Califor- 
nia says he will do his bit by buying and 
destroying a 2c stamp every day. 


POT 


FROM THE WORLD’S CAULDRON 

| not claim exemption from mi‘itary service 
as a ‘‘conscientious objector’’ without mis- 
representing Science. 

| A reader of LESLIE’s sends us a clipping 
lin reference to the proposed pocketless 
| garments for men, with the suggestion that 
this may be 
tax if Congress keeps on its course. 

A Boston business man recently willed 
$1,000,000 to 400 of his employees, with 
further provisions giving them 60 per cent. 
of the income of $2,500,000, this 
also to be ultimately distributed 
them. 

The Government makes its conscriptions 
for the new American army on the lottery 
principle of drawing a blind number, but 
it forbids guessing contests in newspapers 
and periodicals as a violation of the lottery 
law. 

Senators Lodge and Weeks of Massachu- 
setts have protested against sending New 
England regiments to training camps in the 
South on the ground that the change in 
climate on going to France would be detri- 
mental to health. 

‘*Many of the men in the army are con- 
firmed and to deny these men 
tobacco is to induce a degree of nervous 
irritation which will materially militate 
against their efficiency,’ says the New York 
Medical Journal. 

The Government fines any steamship 
company $200 for every alien brought into 
port who cannot pass the literacy test, while 
Mexicans imported across the border to 
help in farm labor are exempted from the 
law by the Government. 

The Government recently commandeered 
as stolen property the original journal of the 


sum 
among 


smokers, 





The United States Army has just awarded 
contracts for 2,105,000 pairs of shoes at 
$4.73 a pair, 12c lower than in May. 

A Chicago judge has ruled that bathing 
suits are proper street garb, police regula- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Nice, France, has named one of its prin- 
cipal streets after the United States, in 
honor of America’s entrance into the war. 

Edward de Valera, a leader in the recent 
Irish Rebellion who was sentenced to life 
imprisonment, has been elected to Parlia- 
ment. 

Still the falsehood that the 
Government grants an $80,000,000 annual 
subsidy to the newspapers and _ periodicals 


persists 


In 1900 in Korea the only man to own a 
bicycle was a missionary. Now bicycles are 
as common as in the United States, but 
all made in Japan. 

Extracts from a book written by W. J. 
Bryan, when he was Secretary of State, 
have been used by Germany to promote 
sedition in India. 

Socialists in the United States have issued 
a proclamation condemning our war with 
“most unjustified in the 
| history of the world.’ | 

The Governor of Oklahoma says he will | 
refuse to welcome the Belgian Commission | 
to Tulsa on a hot day unless he is allowed 
to wear a Palm Beach suit. 

The newly elected Congressman of the 
First North Dakota district was elected as 
‘the farmers’ candidate’? on a Socialist 
platform opposed to the war. 

The leading women of the city of Omaha 

“it is utter foolishness to attempt to 
deny the men fighting on the field and in wet, 
cold trenches the comfort of cigarettes.” 

The President of the National Leather 
and Shoe Finders’. Association says that 
general half-soling of shoes would mean a 
saving of thousands of tons of hides an- | 
nually. 

A New York man has been indicted in a | 








| Federal Court charged with misuse of the | 


mail in collecting funds for cripples’ wel- 
fare, which funds he appropriated to his 


| personal use. 


The Christian Science board of directors | 


announces that a Christian Scientist can | 


plan for the conservation of food by 105 
hotels serving 200,000 meals a day in New 
|York City. The program includes the 


| build a $5,000 residence on it, 


| machinery, 25 dairy cows 


24th Congress with the long-hand account 
of the proceedings of the House during the 
administration of Andrew Jackson, which 
a junk man attempted to sell. 
Federal authorities state that 
agents of the I. W. recently 
strikes in the anthracite coal 
Pennsylvania, and regular army officers in 
South Dakota claim to have -reliable in- 
formation that I. W. W. leaders of that 
state planned to burn this season’s grain 


German 
fomented 
regions of 


crops. 

The proprietors of the largest hotels in the 
country led by John McE. Bowman, of the 
Biltmore, are arranging with Mr. Hoover a 


elimination of beef one day each week and 
the encouragement of the use of sea food, 
vegetables and fruits. 

An official of the Southern Pacific Railway 
says that the increase in the cost of a loco- 
motive, over what it was two years ago, 


the natural result of the war | 





would buy a 160-acre farm at $125 an acre, 
provide for | 


$2,500 worth of farm implements and farm | 
s at $75 each, $700 | 
for teams and wagons, a $1,500 cnietsatiin | 
and still leave $150 for incidentals. 

Let the people rule! 


VOLUNTEERS 


One plied the axe in the woods of morn, 
One hoed the fields of the sprouting corn, 
One balanced books in an office bare, 
One lounged all day in an easy chair, 
One loafed, and fished in a forest pool 
That mirrored the shadows long and cool, 
When the notes of a bugle, sweet and shrill, 
Rang suddenly out o’er vale and hill. 


The axe was left in the woods of morn, 

The hoe was dropped in the fields of corn, 
Shut and locked was the office bare, 
Overturned was the easy chair, 

The rod remained in the forest pool 

To rot and rust in the shadows cool, 

For the men had answered the summons shrill, 
And followed the flag o’er vale and hill. 


—MINNA IRVING. 
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PATENT ATTORNEYS 





Patents Secured or Fee Returned. 
ACTUAL search and report free. Send sketch or 
model. 1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. My 
sales service gets full value for my clients. Trade 
marks registered. Prompt service. Personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, 217 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D.C 


Ideas Wanted Manufacturers Are 
writing for patents procured through me. Four 
books with list hundreds of inventioas wanted sent 
free. help you market your invention. Advice 
Free. R. B. Owen, 14 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 











Wanted Ideas—Write for List of In- 
ventions wanted by manufacturers and prizes of- 
fered for inventions and list of Patent yg Our 
four books sent free upon request. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Patent Attys., 813 Ninth,W a. 44 D. C. 


Wanted an Idea! Think of Some 
simple thing to patent. Prote c t your ideas, they may 
bring you wealth. Write for ‘* Needed Inventions.” 








Randolph & Co., Dept. 789, Washington, D. C 
Patents that Protect and Pay. Books 
and advice Free. Highest references. Best results. 


Promptness assured. 


624 F 
Street, 


Watson E. Coleman, 


Washington, D. ¢ 
HELP WANTED 


War Means Thousands Men,Women, 18 
or over, wanted by Government for clerical posi- 
tions. $100 a month. Write for list positions. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E-131, Rochester, N. Y. 











Government Positions Pay Big Money. 
Get prepared for ‘‘exams"’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner. Write today for free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. Y. 





Civil Service Examinations Open the 
way to fone Government positions. I can coach you 
by mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American vee of eichteen or over. Write cod for 
Booklet C E 811, Ear! Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL 
Cash for Old False Teeth. Send Us 


false teeth in any shape. Diamonds, watches, gold, 

silver or platinum. Jewelry, new or broken. Mag- 

neto points. Wesend cash by return mail and hold 

your goods 10 days. We will return them at our ex- 

pense if our offer refused as unsatisfactory. Es- 

ws ggg ee 1899. Liberty Refining Co., L 432 Wood 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Sell Insyde Tyres. 
old or new auto tires. 


vent punctures and 
American Access Co., 




















Inner Armour for 
Increase tire mileage. Pre- 
blowouts. Liberal profits. 
Dept. L-1, Cincinnati, O. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
A Daily Extra Five Or Ten Dollar Bill 


awaits the salesman who in his travels calls on stores 
and carries our sideline. Large demand. Pocket sam- 
ple. Get particulars. Dept.L. Wirth Salesbook Co.,Chicago. 


- BOOKS 
The ‘‘Letters of a Self-Made Failure’ 


ran serially for ten weeks in Leslie’s and were 
quoted by more than 200 publications. If you sit 
in ‘the driver's seat"’ or merely plod along beside 
the wagon, whether you are a success or think your- 
self a failure, you will find this book full of hope, 
help and the right kind of inspiration. 

If you believe that it is more important to know 
why ten thousand fail rather than why one man 
succeeds, read this book. The Letters are written 
in epigrammatic style with a touch of irresistible 
humor, and they impart a system of quaint philoso- 
phy that will appeal to everyone regardless of age, 
sex or station. Price $1.00. Leslie-Judge Co., 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


How to Sell Goods in South America 
is clearly told by a sales manager of 25 ye ars’ experi- 
ence. W. E. Aughinbaugh, in ‘Selling Latin 
America.’” Read about how to influence sales, bill, 
collect, ete., in this $2,870,000,000 market. Sent 
postpaid for $2. Circular of information free. 
Small, Maynard & Co., 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Regarding Subsetation snd 
Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFICES: 
Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth 
YORK. European agent: Wm, Dawson & Sons, 
Ltd., Cannon House, Breams’ Bldg., London, 
E. ec. England. Annual cash subscription price, 
$5.00. Single copies of present year and 1916, 
10 cents each; of 1915, 20 cents each; 1914, 30 
cents each; etc. 


Main office— 
Avenue, NEW 


i AAA si cA LOL 


A Persons representing themselves as connected with 
LESLIE'S should always be asked to produce cre- 
= dentials. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS: Subscriber's old 
address as well as the new must be sent in with 
request for the change. Also give the numbers 
appearing on the right hand side of the address 
on the wrapper. 


It takes from ten days to two weeks to make a 


2 change. 
z EDITORIAL OFFICES Main office—225 
E Fifth Avenue, New York. Wshineton aepeene> 


ative—28 Post Building, Washington, D. 


Z To Contributors: LESLIE'S will be glad to condder 
= photos submitted by any amateur or professional. 

Contributors are requested to state—r1. Whether 
such photographs have been previously published. 
2. Whether they have been sent to any other paper. 
3. Whether or not they are copyrighted. 

Copyright, 1017, by Leslie- Judge Company. 
Entered at the Post-office at New York as Second- 
class Mail Matter. Entered as Second-class Matter 
at Post-office Dept., Canada. Published weekly by 
Leslie-Judge Company, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Sleicher, President. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
Secretary. A. E. Rollauer, Treasurer. 

Printed by the Schweinler Press. 


Address all Correspondence to 


Leslie’s 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 4 
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AMERICAN WHARVES NEEDED | 
IN SOUTH AMERICA | 


AUGHIN BAUGH 





BY W. E. 











of our|are also without adequate protection from 
the fury of the ocean. When the northers 
were raging I have known vessels to lay at 
anchor tossing and straining at their cables 
for weeks at a time without being able to 
work their cargo. At such ports as these 
goods are discharged into open lighters, 
which await favorable opportunities to get 
their contents ashore, most of the time being 
Passengers are 


A4\WING to the fact that most 
large seaports are provided with mod- 

‘ d ern docks and are all practically located in 
Want xice. land-locked harbors, we are prone to think 
on of Latin-American ports as being similar. 
cr Are Nothing could be further from the true 
wanted sent state of affairs. As a matter of fact trans- 
ee yg portation methods in the countries to the 
south of the Rio Grande are far from ideal, 

and the open ports and sea-tossed road- 
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nd sketch or 
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World Wide 
Distributing 
Facilities 


are 





st of In- 
id prizes of- 
uyers. Our 
tor J. Evans 
ngton, D.C. 


deluged by spray or waves. 
taken from ships in small boats, and hoisted 
to land by cranes adapted to lift to plat- 
forms, by means of cables, baskets or barrels 


steads of nine-tenths of our sister republics 
are the best arguments I know of for good 
packing on the part of the American ex- 
porter, for nothing detracts so much from | in which the people are packed. 


of Some 
as, they may 











Inventions.” developing trade with foreign nations as| On the East Coast there is a decided 
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/- Books Manufacturers and 
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Merchants through 


Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, inc. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
International Merchants 


Exporters Importers Shippers 
American Business houses provided by us with excellent facilities for the 
systematic world-wide distribution of *‘Made-in-America”’ products 
Foreign manufacturers and merchants can secure distribution of their products 
in the United States through our perfected importing facilities and efficient 
sales organization 

REPRESENTED IN 
Moscow Vladivostok Caracas Guayaquil 
Tokyo Cape Town = Cali Oruro 
Shanghai Valparaiso Barranquilla _ Lima-Iquitos 
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This shows one of the large grain elevators at Buenos Aires. 


The loaded grain cars from 


the interior of the country come in underneath the elevator, and are relieved of their 
contents, which are automatically sorted by machinery and deposited in the holds of the 


vessels moored on either side. 


A good view of the River Plate is also shown in this pic- 


ture together with the flat country which composes most of the Argentine. 


the arrival of a consignee’s purchases at | 


their destination unfit for sale due to badly 
constructed shipping ceses. 

On the Pacific Coast, starting at the first 
Mexican port and continuing down to 
Coronel, Chile, there are not half a dozen 
harbors safe and protected at all seasons of 
the year, and along all this long stretch of 
coast one can find but two modern docks, 
designed especially to handle with facility 
merchandise of all kinds. One of these is at 
Salinag Cruz, Mexico, the western terminus 
of the Tehuantepec Railroad, while the other 
is located at Callao, the port of Lima, capi- 


improvement in the docking systems. 
Montevideo, port of Uruguay, is situated 
near the mouth of the Plata River, and is 
therefore not subject to attacks of the sea. 
The docks of Buenos Aires are the finest in 
this hemisphere, if not in the entire world, 
and were designed by the man who made the 
wonderful port works of Liverpool. They 
contain four basins, with six and one-half 
miles of quays, stretching along the flanks 
of this modern Latin-American capital. 
On them are disposed immense warehouses 
able to hold 29,000,000 tons of merchandise, 
as well as wonderful flour mills and grain- 
elevators, with a yearly capacity of 2,400,000 








And the ten principal cities of Brazil 


GLOBE LINE 





Owned by 358 - 37 
Gaston, Williams 
& Wigmore Steam- 
ship 


Corporation 
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WOMEN OF ALL 
NATIONS 


An interesting and splendid set of 
books for every man or woman who 
loves to study human nature. The 
only standard work that describes the 
women of all races and nations from 
studies made on the spot. Read a 
woman’s description of the life of the 
veiled beauties of the Harem; of how 
the women of China, India, and other 
remote parts of the earth, make love, 
marry, keep house and treat their hus- 
bands. The vast collection of photo- 
graphs reproduced in these volumes 
show you exactly how they look. 


tal of Peru. The last named is at present too The psychological characteristics of women are 

small to expedite the work for which it was | tons of cereals. This harbor cost $35,000,000 discussed; their toilettes are depicted, and the 

pr eae originally designed and vessels are obliged to | and plans are now being made to extend fashions range from the laces and frills of the 

NEW remain in the open roads awaiting their turn | it. .Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has the most Parisienne down to the next to nothing of the 
Cane to be docked and to discharge their cargoes. | beautiful harbor in the world, safe at Fijian belle. 


on price, 
id 1916, 
1914, 30 


cted with 


The big port of Valparaiso, the gateway to 
the bulk of Chile’s markets, was for years 
notorious, many ships going down within a 





all times from storms. Until recently it had 
no modern docks, and vessels were obliged 
to remain miles from shore while discharging 








$1.50 Down 





This unique work is pub- 


A standard, authoritative work, by such men 
as Prof. O. T. Mason, of the Smithsonian 
Institution; Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, Lady 
Ramsay, Lucy M. J. Garnett, and many others, 








EVITED 

BY 
TAJOYCE| LA JOYE 
MA. fi MA. & 


KWTHOMA|NWTHOMS 
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Brunswick Subscription Co., 1116 Brunswick Bidg., New York City 





luce cre- : : < t 
few hundred yards from the city streets,| cargo. Within the past two years some . Re ; 
’s old | tl ees tl do at cer I 8 I | bull | eae : who as the result of first-hand studies have made Women of All Nations as in- 
ers ne ‘rs Ss ' as St ¢ “er. rharves have vt ‘re 1S Crv yr < 
“i ltt Ww nen nor ners sprang up, as | 1ey ao at ce wharves have een ull, yut there 1s cry ing teresting and readable as a story book. 
numbers tain times of the year. Realizing that mer-| need of more. This is equally true of all A Pi Gall f W. f A Thrilline Lib [T | 
address ; , co : 
—— chants could not be made to tolerate such|the ports of Brazil. Brazil is destined, icture Gallery of Women o rilling Library of lrave 
fai = et All Land 
make a a condition of affairs much longer the| owing to its vast natural resources, to de- ands Customs of Love - Making | and 
rs Chilian Government at last undertook to} velop more than other South American A History of Woman Marriage 
present- build a modern breakwater and docks} countries, and should see to it that its ship- The 4 sumptuous volumes are large quarto size (1134 x 8% inches); printed on 
consider which are now in process of construction. | ping facilities are arranged to keep pace | superb paper and handsomely bound in cloth. Magnificently illustrated with 
a : These will cost millions of dollars. with the economic growth bound to come. | hundreds of photographs brought from every part of the world for this purpose 
lether = . . . : . i . . * gs ° . 
iblished. = The other West Coast ports of Central Generally speaking, the Caribbean coun- and never before used. Among the pictures is a series of superb plates in color. 
a and South America are exposed roadsteads, | tries of Venezuela and Colombia are well | ae Ui ap et gt aig A tesa age cdkey sath oe “amas 








dangerous at all times of the year, and from 
which the sea exacts an annual toll in life 
and property. A typical port is Mollendo, 





provided with either natural or artificial 
ports sufficient to dispose of their exports 
and imports. This is true of the Central 





$1.00 per Month 


the famous art publishers. 
the work in years to come can hardly be 


lished by Cassell & Com- 
pany,Limited, of London, 


The value of 


If satisfactory 


I enclose $1.50 first payment on one complete set 
of WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS. 
I willremit you $1.00a month until the price, $15.50, 
has been paid. Otherwise, I will, within 5 days, 
for instructions for the return of the books at your 


ask 





Melcher, 5 Peru, the entrance to the interior of Peru, as| American republics facing the Caribbean exaggerated, for as civilization advances the expense, whereupon my $1.50 is to be refunded. 
well as to Bolivia, which by the way is the | Sea or the Gulf of Mexico. Mexican ports | ——— HOS Se Se on UNE vive ch con ccacieanketsavikaestinauene 

‘o only West Coast republic without a port of | are fairly well equipped with docks and ware- | The supply available at this price and yy Mrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rere rere 
its own. Antofagasta and Iquique, Chile, | houses on the eastern seaboard, that of Vera | on these terms is strictly limited. ORENPAHON, ....00 cdrersvncecvecsessgvasy ore 

N. Y. the two leading nitrate cities of the world, ! Cruz being noteworthy. tet ad 
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Acid Tests of | 
Investments In War 





We have just published a vest-pocket 
booklet with the above title, which out- 
lines the precautions that should be 
taken to ensure safety of invested funds 
at this time. 


Write for this booklet, together with our 
current investment list, describing first 
mortgage bonds, safeguarded under the 
Straus Plan, to net 5'44—6%. Ask for 


Circular No. M-703 


T To 5 y, —~  Y 
SW. STRAU S ce Co. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 

Branch Offices: 


piineseoe 
San Francisco 
Dayton 


Detroit 
Boston 
Philadelphia 


Cincinnati 
Kansas City 
Rochester 


35 years without loss to any investor 








A New View-Point 
on Old Bonds 


Unusually low prices for high-grade 
listed railroad bonds do not represent 
loss of confidence on the part of large 
investors. 


Why big investors have been sacrific- 
ing securities which have been in strong 
boxes for years, and how their liquida- 
tion offers particular purchasing incentive 
to the small investor are explained in 
Circular J-4—‘‘War Tax Opportunities.” 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Odd Lots 
Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York, N.Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 
Bridgeport, Conn. ew Haven, Conn. 














Stocks"Bonds 


ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet 24-B which explains 

thoroughly our method by which you may pur- 
=a chase Stocks and Bonds in small amounts. A == 
E small first payment is made and the balance is = 
paid inconvenient monthly installments. Divi- 
dends on stock and interest on bonds are cred- 
ited to you whil2 completing payments. Should 
you desire to sell your securities you may do so 
at any time. 
You may divide your investment among several 
dividend-paying securities under this plan. 





Free Booklet 24-B “Partial Payment Purchases” 
sent upon request. It explains this simple plan which 1s 
being followed by careful investors in all parts of the country. 


1 SHELDON "MORGAN | 
42 Broadway New York City 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


FA a ARMA ne 








Business men, bankers and investors are 
anxious to keep posted as to the effect in the 
financial. and business world, of the great 
events which are transpiring. A current 
magazine recently said: 

“The Bache Review is known for its sound 
and unprejudiced opinion of events. Not only 
is it valuable as an aid to stock investments, 
but the Review is highly regarded by business 
men everywhere asa reliable authority on the 
current business situation.” 


The Bache Review 


With Suggestions for Investment 
will be mailed free on application to 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway, New York 
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THREE WOMEN BANKERS IN ONE FAMILY 

The bank at Etna Green, Indiana, of which S. B. Iden is owner and president has three 

other efficient officers who are women. These are Mr. Iden’s wife and two daughters, 

who are pictured here. Right to left: Mrs. Viola Iden, vice-president, Miss Althea M. 

Iden, cashier, and Miss Mary A. Iden, assistant cashier. Miss Amy J. Iden will 
enter the bank as an officer when her school-work is completed. 


Notice.—Subscribers to LEesLie’s WEEKLY at » dav. < » mee a m 

as haene Gitan, GEE Path Atuaan Tew Cee, oon | lay, and the next day we have the plan 
placed on what is known as “ Jasper’ s Prete red upset by Secretaries Baker and Daniels. 
List,’’ entitling them to the early delivery of their ‘ ‘ ; ; 
papers and to answers to inquiries on financial | We have General Goethals with his 
questions and, in emergencies, to answer by tele- ripened experience asking for steel ships, 
graph. Preferred subscribers must remit directly . Poo 

to the office of Lestie’s in New York, and not | and his associate on the Shipping Board, a 
through any subscription agency. No charge is! co, “Ce ES Fe 7 : 
made for answering questions, and all communica- San Francisco lawyer, insisting on wooden 


tions are treated confidentially. A two-cent postage ships, until the dispute becomes so acri- 
stamp should always be inclosed. All inquiries ; P ‘ : 
should be addressed to ‘‘ Jasper,” Financial Editor, | monious that the public turns away in 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Anonymous communications will not be answered. 


WE are governed too much. Presum- | entering into an agreement with the paper- 
ably every nation is. But our Congress | makers on a fair price basis for news print, 
has been almost ‘‘a continuous perform- | and then we have the Department of Justice 
ance” for nearly five years past and the | indicting the same papermakers for alleged 
end is not yet. | violations of the anti-Trust law. The 
This fact carries with it its own commen- | papermakers naturally withdraw from the 
tary on the ability of our lawmakers. The | agreement and the Federal Trade Commis- 
efficient workman is the one who finishes up | sion seeks refuge from its humiliation by 
his job in good shape in the shortest time. | suggesting Government seizure of the paper 
Congress has been hammering on its work, | mills, with all that that implies of complete 
in regular and extra sessions, almost without | demoralization to a great industry. 
respite, for five years. | President Wilson, by sensibly recom- 
Faced with the most serious task it has | mending the fixing of ‘‘a just price” for 
ever had, it is going at it in such a haphazard | everything required by the Government, 
way that the whole country stands aghast. | oversteps the boundaries of reason in recom- 
If we try to find out what is the matter with | mending that this price also be fixed for the 
business we have only to go as far as/ general public, which is entirely a different 
Washington. The trouble lies right there. | matter. The Government has a right to 
If Congress would finish its work in decent | expect patriotic service from every citizen 
shape and quit, everybody -with a dollar in | and every industry, but the citizen and the 
his pocket would breathe easier, and those | industry must thrive on their profits and 
without a dollar in their pockets could join | so must have a right to discriminate between 
the I. W. W’s. the price fixed for the retail and the whole- 
It is unfair to be too critical of the ad- | sale buyers. 
ministration during .the fearful stress of | It does not escape attention, that while 
war times, but it is no injustice to say that | President Wilson so sensibly recommends a 
to redeem itself it must get rid of those who | ‘‘just price which will sustain the industries 
are adding to its perplexities by muddling | concerned in a high state of efficiency, pro- 
things instead of setting them aright. vide a living for those who conduct them, 
There is a decided halt not only in the| enable them to pay good wages, and make 
iron, copper, oil, coal, and general industrial | possible the expansion of their enterprises,”’ 
situation, but everywhere, because ofthe | he does not urge upon the Interstate Com- 
lack of co-ordination at Washington. The| merce Commission that, in fixing rates for 
Government’s war needs are tremendous and | the railroads, it should have due regard to 
pressing, so enormous and pressing that they | the requirement he lays down in establish- 
must be given preference over everything | ing ‘‘a just price.” 
else. Things are not being done right at Wash- 
An army must be raised, fed, clothed,|ington. The outbreak against illogical 
trained and transported, and an army of| methods of taxation, equivalent tocon- 
millions at that. If anyone will stop to | fiscation, to an inequitable conscription, and 
think what it takes to care for a small | to a proposition to compel the Government, 
family, and then imagine what is required|in the interests of prohibition, to com- 
for a hundred thousand families, or its | mandeer the liquor business and sacrifice 
equivalent, he will put a strain on his|half a billion dollars a year of internal 
imagination. | revenue, has aroused a popular outcry and 
There is therefore all the greater need for | the end is not yet. 
prompt, efficient, decisive action at Wash-| A beneficent Providence is favoring us 
ington. And this we are not having. The/| with a better crop outlook than we have 
chaos is indescribable and in some instances, | expected, for Providence is said to be good 
utterly indefensible. “to drunken men and Americans,” though 
We have the Secretary of the Interior and | I doubt the truth of this old saying. We 
the Federal Trade Commission agreeing | are in the midst of plenty and wages are the 
with the coal operators on a price for coal| highest on record. Luxuries are in great 


disgust. 
We have the Federal Trade Commission 
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Real Estate 
Safety 


You cannot make a mistake when you 
invest your money so that it will be 
protected by carefully chosen real 
estate. 





We specialize in 6% Secured Certifi- 
cates which are protected by titles to 
real estate and by real estate mortgages 
considerably in excess of the face value 
of the certificate. 

Furthermore, this strong old established 
Trust Company with Capital Stock 
and Surplus of $400,000 and total assets 
of over $2,500,000 absolutely guarantees 
the payment of both principal and 
interest. 

Write for booklet and full 
detailed information 


THE SALT LAKE SECURITY & 
TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Capital and Surplus $400,000 








United States 


Government Bonds 
specialists, recognized throughout the 


s 

A country, in all matters pertaining to the 
various bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment, we will gladly give expert advice regard- 
ing contemplated exchanges or sales of the 
older issues of all U. S. Bonds, also the 
“Liberty Loan,” and supply any technical 
information desired. 


C. F. Childs & Company 
(Capital $500,000) 
208 So. LaSalle St. 120 Broadway 
icago New*York 


Specialists in U.S. & Foreign Government Bonds— 
Analytical pamphlet ““L 8" mailed upon request. 











Authentic Statistical 


BOOKS 


Copper, Standard Oil and 
Motor issues 


Any one mailed to investors 
Free on request. 


‘*Partial Payment Plan’’ 


LR .JATROBE & Co. 


Established 1908 














111 Broadway New York 
7° ! Miller Service Supervises 07 
/O and Safeguards Women’s Interests 70 


Any one with $100 or more to invest should learn 
about our high class First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds, paying $7.00 a year on every $100 
invested. No investor ever lost a dollar under 
Miller Service. All details promptly and expertly 
managed. Write for bookle ts “A First Mortgage” 
and ‘‘What Investors Say.’ 


G. L. MILLER & ee Inc. 
5 Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. MIAMI, FLA. 





Investment; Absolutely Safe; Backed 
by first morgrages; exempt from in- 
come tax; 3!'9% semi-annually. Write 


Reliance Homestead Association 
Dept. A, New Orleans, La. 








unerenenes 


Light a pipe for our. 


boys in the trenches! 
25c sends a big package of tobacco 


Enough to make one of our gallant defenders happy 
fora week. All the bother of mailing will be born 
by us. Prominent magazines and ne wspapers stand 
back of this movement. The sgace for this advertise- 
= nt is given free by the pullliche er of LESLIE'S and 

UDGE 

A War Souvenir for You 

A feature of this Fund is that in each package is 
enclosed a post card addressed to the donor. If these 
come back from those whose dreary days have been 
cheered by your kindness, they will be war souve- 
nirs you will treasure forever. 

Send Your 25c NOW 
_ Dive into yourjpocket. Out comes a quarter. Mail 
it at once—currency, stamps or money order. The 
quicker it comes, the quicker our boys will have 
their smokes. A similar fund in England has sent 
over four million packages to soldiers and sailors. 
Send your contributions or make your 
checks payable to 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE TOBACCO FUND” 
25 W. 44th Street, New York 
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Joan Still Leads 
The Way 


To-day—in the noise of the charge, the 
soldiers of France still are led by the spirit 
of Joan of Are. Her shining face i is seen before 
them pointing the way to victory across the 
gaping shell holes and through the driving 
hail of fire. The French—the English—swear 
that they have seen her—their own incom- 
parable Joan of Arc. And that Joan leads 
them always to victory. 

To us in this country Joan is the greatest 
woman that ever lived. But to France she is 
the very life, the very spirit of the nation. 

To understand the France of to-day you 
must know Joan of Arc and her glorious story. 
Never in the history of the world has there 
been such another. 

And through all the centuries, no one told 
her story in all its majesty and simplicity 
until it was told by an American— 


MARK TWAIN 


25 VOLUMES 


Romance—History—Boy Stories 
Short Stories—Essays 


Perhaps you think you have read a good deal of 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? lave you read all the 
novels? Have you read all the short stories? Have you 
read all the brilliant fighting essays?—all the humorous 
“—- and the historical ones? 

Get back the glamour of youth. Read once more of 
Tom Sawyer, the best loved boy in the world; of Huck, 
that precious little rascal; of all the small folks and the 
grown folks that make Mark Twain so 
dear to the hearts of men and women and 
boys and girls in every civilized country 
on the face of the globe. 

Here are 25 volumes filled with the laugh- 
ter and the tears and the fighting that made 
Mark Twain so wonderful. He wasa boun- 
tiful giver of joy and humor. But he was 
much more, for, while he laughed with the 
world, his lonely spirit struggled with the 

sadness of human life, and sought to find 
the key. Beneath the laughter is a big 
human soul, a big philosopher. 

He was a gallant fighter for freedom, for 
humanity. The simplicity, the kindly hu- 
mor, the generosity, the spirituality half 
revealed, that we like to think is America 
all these were in Mark Twain. If foreign 
nations love him, we in this country give 
him first place in our hearts. The home 
without Mark Twain is not an American 
home. 


Mark Twain Made this Low 
Price Himself 


Mark Twain once went into a book store 
to buy some books. He demanded an au- 
thor’s discount because he was an author; 
he demanded a publisher's discount be- 
cause he was connected with Harper & 
Brothers; he demanded a minister's dis- 
count because his father had once thought 
of being a minister; and it finally figured 
out that the book-seller owed Mark Twain 
money for taking the book away from him. 

fark Twain believed in getting books 
as cheaply as possible. That's why he 
sacrificed royalties and wanted us to sell 
his own books at the lowest possible price 
—so that every home might own them. 


The Price Must Go Up 


But he could not forsee this war and how 
it would send up the price of paper, cloth, 
even ink. So that the old low price can- 
not be offered much longer. As soon as 
the present supply is gone, the price 
must go up. So take advantage of Mark 
Twain's generosity and his discount to 
you while you can. 

SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY and 
get the low price—and a wonderful set 
of books, on approval. Of course, we 
take the books back at our expense, if 
they’re not all you expect. 


HARPER & anormens, New York 
81 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

Send me, all charges prepaid, a set of Mark Twain's 
works in 25 volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green 
cloth, stamped in gold, with untrimmed edges. If not 
satisfactory, I will return them at Jyour expense. Other- 
wise I will send you $2.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, thus getting the benefit of your 
half-price sale. Leslie's 8-2-17 





eee eee ee ee eee ee ee 
For our beautiful red half-leather edition, chase the ‘ote 


terms to $2.50 on dellvery and $3.00 a month for 20 months. 





enterprises of the country are relieved of the 
| overshadowing fear from confiscatory taxes 


| 





demand, and shops are running full, because 
while we are spending billions for the war, we 
are spending themat home. But there must 
be a day of reckoning sometime, if we do not 
maintain the strongest foundations for our | 
trade and commerce, and that’s what’s the 
matter with Wall Street. | 

Until the uncertainty at Washington 
disappears, and until the great industrial 


and destructive policies, new enterprises 
will be checked and the further investment 
of capital will no longer be stimulated. 

I have never been a pessimist. I believe 
that the late J. P. Morgan was right in his 
judgment that the man who stays long 
enough on the bear side of the market will 
‘‘so broke.”’ But I am telling my readers 
why, in the midst of plenty and prosperity, | 
the stock market calls a halt. 

And I am not saying that many securities 
are unattractive at present prices to the 
man who has money with which to buy and 
pay for them and the disposition to be 
patient. 





D., Celina, Ohio: Any broker who advertises in 
Leslie’s will buy Curb stocks as well as those sold | 
on the New York or any other exchange. | 

G., Arlington, N. J.: As Vacuum Oil & Gas is | 
quoted at 18%4c a man must be pretty enthusiastic 
over it to pay 35c. The stock is a poor gamble 

L. P., Binghamton, N. Y.: Crown Oil is too 
speculative to recommend. The capital is too high | 
for a company that has hopes rather than realiza- 
tion. 

M., Rigby, 
not pay dividends because its earnings do not war- 


Idaho: | 
| 
rant them. Only the directors know whether or 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


The Marconi Company does 


when dividends will be declared. 

E., Burlington, Iowa: I meant that at or about 
the prices named, the stocks you referred to 
U. B. & P., Corn Products preferred, C. F. & I., 
etc.— would look attractive to the investor. 

I., Atlantic City, N. J.: I have asked the com- 
mittee that is soliciting an assessment from Vic- 
toria Chief stockholders tor a statement and will 
be glad to give the facts if any are disclosed. 

H., Pittsburgh, Pa.: Columbia Gas & Elec. 
reports no dividend and I do not recommend it. 
Pittsburgh Coal Company is reported to have large 
earnings, but a stock with a better dividend record 
would be preferable. 

D., Newark, N. J.: The success of such institu- 
tions as the Beneficial Loan Society depends upon 
the ability and integrity of the management 
Wall Street securities that have a ready market at | 
all times are preferable. 

C., St. Louis, Mo.: Neither the condition 4 
| 
| 
| 


Emma Consolidated property nor the auspices 
under which it has been boomed would lead me to | 
recommend the stock Evening up would seem to 
be sending good money after bad. | 

S., New York City: The U.S. Promotion House, 
Inc., seems to want you to furnish the capital to 
exploit its business. If it succeeds, you will divide | 
the profits with the promoters, and if it fails, you 
will lose, and no one will divide the losses with you 

V., Cincinnati, Ohio: With its dividend of 20 
per cent. on par ($100), American Tobacco stock, 
selling at about 203, is making a fine return. If 
Government taxation should not prove excessive | 
the shares would be a good business man’s invest- 
ment. 

K., Bridgeport, Conn.: The National Rubber 
Company of New York is a sales organization, 
subsidiary to the National Rubber Company of 
Pottstown, Pa. It is new and untried, and the cut 
rates at which the stock is offered indicate the 
uncertainty of the company’s future. 

C., Keyport, N. J.: Compared with prices of 
other steel stocks, C. F. & I. seems the cheapest. 
The Government's purpose to fix prices for steel and 
iron may depress steel stocks, but they will come 
back. Brokers have not been favorable to C. F. & 1. 
I have advised its purchase, however, for some time. 
I still believe in it. 

B., West New York, N. J.: (1) I do not consider | 
it ‘‘safe’’ to invest in United Eastern Acroplane. 
Two aeroplane concerns appear at present to have 
a big future — Wright-Martin and Curtiss and 
their stocks are speculations. (2) Par means the | 
face value inscribed on shares of stock—$100, $5G or 
$10, for instance. 

V., Hammond, Il.: The Ford Motor Company 
of Canada has been very successful, but it has an 
irregular dividend record. It paid no cash divi- 
dends in 1916, but distributed 600 per cent. in new 
stock. It has been reported that no further divi- 
dend will be paid until the company's surplus 
reaches $3,000,000. At latest accounts, about a 
year ago, the surplus was slightly over $1,000,000. 
Better hold the stock than sacrifice it. 

C., Providence, R. I.: (1) Standard Gas & Elec. 
Company is one of the Byllesby organizations. 
The Byllesbys have a reputation for successful 
management. The company had a considerable | 
surplus in 1916, after payment of preferred divi- 
dends. Scrip covering arrears on preferred is being 
paid up. You are receiving a good return. Don't 
sacrifice your stock. (2) While U. S. Steamship 
Company continues to pay 9 per cent. yearly, you 
might well hold your stoek. The high ocean 
freight rates which swell the company's earnings 
cannot last always. 

G., Plaquemine, La.: (1) The Texas Company is 
one of the strongest of the independent oil com- 





| Okla. Prod. 


| Dept. 


| these issues is given in free booklet, ‘* Acid 


| has grown so popular that many responsible firms 
| now furnish securities under that plan. 


panies. It pays dividends of 10 per cent. yearly 
and its outlook is extremely good. (2) Cosden & 
Co. is one of the best of the minor dividend-paying | 
oil stocks. Midwest Refining has a fine property. 
Though at present price the dividend yield is small, 
earnings and possibilities warrant large expectations. 
& Ref. pays 12%c quarterly a share, 
but is not so desirable as Cosden. (3) American 
Cities Company pays only 3 per cent. on preferred 
and nothing on common. Its surplus for 1916 was 


small. 
New York, July 26, 1917. JASPER. 
FREE BOOKLETS FOR INVESTORS 
Readers who are interested in investments, 


and who desire to secure booklets, circulars of 
information, daily and weekly _— letters 
and information in reference t 9 particular 
investments in stock, bonds or Pol sty will 
find many helpful suggestions in the an- 
nouncements by our advertisers, offering to 
send, without charge, information compiled 
with care and often at much expense. A 
digest of some special circulars of timely 
interest, offered without charge or obligation to 
readers of Leslie's, follows: 


Instructive facts regarding 7 per cent. first 
mortgages, exempt from income tax, may be had 
by writing to Reliance Homestead Association, 
A, New Orleans, La. 

Information concerning mortgages bearing an at- 
tractive rate of interest and based on dairy farms in 
prosperous Wisconsin is given by Markham & May 
Co., Milwaukee, in an interesting free pamphlet 
L-25, supplied on request. 

Correct views of the business situation and the 
effects upon it of events, together with investment 
suggestions, are found weekly in ‘‘The Bache Re- 
view.’’ Copies sent on application to J. 8. Bache & 
Co., members New York Stock Exc hange, 42 
Broadway, New York. 

The thrifty person who sets out to save his first 
$1000 will find the small-payment method of in- 
vestment in dividend-paying stocks or bonds very 


helpful. The merits of Partial Payment Investing 
are shown in Booklet 30, which may be had free 
from Harris, Winthrop & Co., members N. 


Stock Exc hange, The Rookery, Chicago, and 15 
Wall Street, New York. 

A knowledge of fundamental statistics is indis- 
pensable to success in business. Babson Re ports 
supply facts which enable business men and in- 
vestors to see ahead and to pursue a safe course 
Particulars will be sent free to all who write to 
Dept. L-47 of the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. The winners in Wall Street 
are the well-informed. 

An attractive investment proposition is promised 
to the patient holders of the Lacey Profit Sharing 
Bonds issued by the James D. Lacey Timber Com- 
pany, 332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 
They are secured by valuable timber land, bear 6 
per cent. interest and participate in profits of opera- | 
tions on which they are based. The bonds are in 
denomination of $100 and upward. Particulars are 
given in the company’s free booklet T-204, mailed to 
any investor. = 

The oil industry, as conducted by responsible 
companies, has in late years been very profitable 
to millions of stockholders. It will be of interest 
to investors to get a clear account of the present 
situation as contained in the current issue of ‘‘In- 
vestment Opportunities,’ a fortnightly publication 
sent free by Slattery & Company, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York. It will be supplied upon request 
for 52-D, and with this will be sent a booklet 
explaining ‘‘The Twenty Payment Plan.’ 

The war has created conditions which induce 
many investors to seek securities that do not 
fluctuate. Among these are the first-mortgage 
real estate bonds safeguarded under the Straus 
plan, based on high-grade real estate in leading 
cities and netting 5'-6 per cent. An account of | 
Tests | 
of Investments in War Time,"’ which, with July 
Investment List L-703, will be mailed free by S. W. 
Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York, and Straus 
Building, Chicago. 

Various plans for promoting thrift have been de 
vised but none excels the issuing of ‘‘$10 Thrift 
Bonds.”" These bonds bear 3 per cent. interest, are 
certificates of ownership in Government obliga- 
tions, are perfectly safe and are accepted at par 
in exchange for Liberty Bonds. The bonds are 
issued by the National Thrift Bond Corporation, 
61 Broadway, New York City, which is supervised 
by the State Banking Department and whose 





officers are substantial citizens. Write to them for 
details. If you want to learn how to save begin 
with a ‘$10 Thrift Bond" now. 


Steamship companies have had so much pros- 
perity that their bonds are in brisk demand. The 
Tillotson & Wolcott Company, investment bank- 
ers, Cleveland, Ohio, and 115 Broadway, New York. 
offer, at prices to yield 6 per cent., Canada West 


Coast Navigation Company first-mortgage 6's; 
Gaston, Williams & Wigmore Steamship Corpora- 
tion first-mortgage 6's, and Ames Shipbuilding 


& Drydock Company first-mortgage 5 per cent. 
gold notes (6 per cent. basis). Circulars explaining 
these investment opportunities will be sent gratis 
by the Tillotson & Wolcott Company. 

The Partial Payment Plan of purchasing securities 





A diversi- 
fied selection to suit any monthly savings capacity 
from $5 to $1000 has been prepared by John Muir 
& Co., specialists in odd ‘lots and members New 
York Stock Exchange, 61 Broadway, New York. | 
This may be obtained without charge by sending 
to Muir & Co. for circulars M-4 and T-4. The same 
firm will furnish free its new circular, ‘‘War Tax 
Opportunities in Partial Payment .Bonds,”’ which 
gives a list of good bonds selling at bargain prices. 

Many large fortunes have been made by wise 
and timely pure hases of land in New York City. 
The heirs cf Charles E. Wood, late member of 
Wood, Harmon & Co., who had holdings in the 
firm’s realty developments, are urging speedy 
settlement of his estate. Wilham E. Harmon & 
Co., Inc., formerly Wood, Harmon & Co., are there- 
fore offering part of their Brooklyn properties 
These lots are located near the terminus of the 
Nostrand Avenue Subway, now building, and trol- 
Jeys on Flatbush Avenue and other lines pass 
through or near the property. The opening of the 
first subway from the center of Manhattan to 
Brooklyn, to take place within a year, is expected 
to boom Brooklyn real estate. These lots are 
offered at $590 each, with a first payment of $5 
and $5 monthly payments. Customers may within 
90 days after date of purchase exchange their lots 
or get their money back if not satisfied. Railroad 
fares, not exceeding $36, will be credited to those 
who come to inspect purchased property. The 
company has been in business over 29 years and is 
one of the largest real estate concerns in the country. 
For particulars send name and address to Depart- 
ment A, J. 3, William E. Harmon & ‘Co., Inc., 261 
Broadway, New York. 
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net profit the first eight months 


made by one owner with this } 
tem mill. (Owner's name on request.) | Hundreds 
of inexperienced men are making big profits. 
You can do it, too. Let us refer you to mills in 
your territory. Talk with owners. Our great co- 
operative plan makes success easy. Over 1,000 
owners making big incomes with the 


AMERICAN MARVEL 
Self-Contained Flour Mill 


Makes FLavo FLour which we advertise to 
millions of people. Present owners’ total capaci- 
ty over 30,000 barrels a day of this popular brand. 

Write—Let us send testimonial letters show- 
ing profits being made by men of no previous ex- 
perience; average from $150 to $1,000 per month. 


CASH OR ON TIME 
30 Days’ Trial 


You can start with our 15-barrel mill with every- 
thing complete if you have $2,000 to invest. Bal- 
ance on easy terms. Sold on 30 days’ trial. All 
capacities up to 100 barrels per day. Have a 


simple, short-sys- 


steady, clean, money-making business of your 
own. Write for book, ‘The Story R 
of a Wonderful Flour Mill 


The Anglo-American Mill Company,Inc. 


394-400 Trust Bldg., Owensboro, Ky. 











EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A brand new work of reference, unique in 
method and arrangement 

Made by American Scholars for American 
readers 

All subjects of special interest to Americans 
presented from the American instead of 
the European point of view 

Contains the lives of men and women all 
over the world whose names are NOW 
appearing daily in the newspapers 

Gives the latest well authenticated facts about 
the European War 

Describes the most recent developments in 
Science, Invention and the Mechanic 
Arts 

Is right up to date on all subjects (which 
means it is SEVERAL YEARS LATER 
than the biggest and most expensive 
Encyclopedias) 

Thoroughly International in Scope 

THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL FAC- 
TOR that could be installed in any 
American home 

OFFERED NOW AT A SPECIAL INTRO- 
DUCTORY PRICE SO LOW IT WILL 
ASTONISH YOU (only a small fraction 
of the usual price of Encyclopedias) 

These are only a few of the many reasons why 
YOU, Mr. American Citizen, should be 
specially interested in 


EVERY AMERICAN’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The many other reasons are found in a unique 
collection of sample pages which will be 
mailed you on request 

Send for sample pages today and see some- 
thing you never saw done before 

Let us quote you our special introductory 
price and easy terms 

You incur no obligation. 
agents. 


THE BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


We employ no 
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BY CHARLTON BATES STRAYER 


nouncement of the number of ships lost 
above and below 1600 tons does not disclose 
the vital fact—the total number of tons 
actually destroyed. A London correspond- 
ent of the New York Times has cabled the 
sensational statement that the U-boats are 
sinking 1,600,000 month. While 
undoubtedly this is a gross exaggeration, 


{ I YW can a belligerent hope to speak in 
f ° Py 

428. peace council if 
in war council? 


its voice be not heard 
Inexplicable, therefore, is 
the decision of the Administration not to 
accept the invitation to participate in the 
Inter-Allied conference at Paris. Since the 
conference is to be largely military and upon 
the Balkan situation, it is said it does not 


tons a 


directly affect our war program. But is the computation of Chairman Denman of 
not every conference that involves any part the United States Shipping Board that the 
of the war of direct concern to us as a_ sinkings have been at the rate of 1,000,000 


dead weight tons a month is far more than 
the Allies can stand. 

Mr. Arthur Pollen, British naval expert 
this country, estimates that if 
shipping continues to be lost at the present 
rate the Allies will be unable to carry on the 
after February, 1919. If American 
genius is to be spurred on to invent some- 
thing that will defeat the submarine, these 
facts should be allowed to sink in. At a 
notable meeting of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, shipping experts sounded the 
warning that unless we build fast 
ships, and that without further delay, we 
will the Jagged facts such as 
these will do more to put America whole- 
heartedly into the war than rosy prophecies 
of Allied victory. Let the picture be painted 
in true colors, however dark they may be, 
and let the people realize that we are fight- 
ing not alone in the interest of idealism but 
also for our very preservation as a nation. 
Then America will put all her mighty 
powers of invention, manhood and _ re- 


sources into the war. 

| the representatives of the United States 
4s fail to look out for the nation’s interest 
at every new turn in the war, we shall have 
only ourselves to blame. For many reasons, 


Our Allies would welcome our 
and the negative decision 
savor of the Administration’s 

“watchful waiting.”” There may 

be times when that is the wisest course to 

follow, and President Wilson may now be 
influenced by facts and conditions f#nknown 
to the world. On the basis, however, of 
the situation as the public knows it, it 
would seem to be a mistake for the United 

States not to take part in any conference 

of its Allies concerning the war. As we must 
ibide by the conclusions of the Paris Con- 


belligerent? 
participation, 
seems to 


policy of now in 


war 


steel 
ference, whatever they may be, why not 
have part in making them? We came to 
the help of the Allied cause with men, money, 
munitions and food at a time when all were 
desperately needed, and this gives us the 
right to a large part in defining the aims, 


lose war. 


policies and methods of the war. 

\ DEMOCRACY cannot do its best 
. fighting if kept in the dark. If America 
is to put its whole soul into the war, it must 
be told the whole truth about the way things 
are going. The German 
General Staff determines 
the news that shall be given 
out, and the docile German 
people accept it without question. England, 


NO WAR IN 
THE DARK 


in the early stages of the war, tried to ex- war feeling in this 
plain away reverses and mistakes, and it ENLIGHTENED country is not yet 
was only after warships had bombarded SEL¥-INTEREST strong. Our shores 
undefended coast towns and Zeppelins had have not been the 


and children in her 
cities that England awoke to the real 
meaning of the war. Whether intentional 
or not England’s publication of submarine 
still misleading. The mere an- 


object of an attack. Though abhorring the 
philosophy and brutalities of Prussianism 
and determined to help destroy the militar- 
ism which Prussia typifies, there has never 
been any dislike of the German 


slaughtered women 


losses is racial 
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human life, the destruction of prosperity, is a 
the languishing of industry, or the decrease 
occasioned in the positive output of human 
energy. The United States has already 
loaned $2,000,000,000. to the Allies within 
less than three months, and will doubtless 
loan much more than that amount again 
before the end of the first year of its partici- 
pation in the war. A war revenue bill now 
pending provides for raising $1,670,- 
000,000 by direct taxation, with additional 
millions to be added by bond issues. A 
Liberty Loan of $2,000,000,000 has been 
made. More than $100,000,000 has been 
taken up in voluntary contributions to the 
Red Cross War fund. The six hundred and 
forty millions for airplanes is more than the 
annual cost of the entire army and navy a 
few years ago. With the 1,000,000 men 
soon to be under arms in this country, the 
Quartermaster General’s Department will 
have a gigantic expense account, ranging 
from beef to shoestrings. The demands for 
this army start off with 397,638,240 pounds 
of fresh beef and nearly 8,000,000 pounds of 
corned and canned beef, which estimate 
applies only to soldiers in the United States. 
When our armies begin to move to France, 
the total will be increased. Other ‘‘minor firms that would be prepared to present 
items’? are 29,000,000 pounds of coffee, satisfactory bids on fair margins of profit. 
25,000 tons of sugar, 866,000 gallons of The result is that competition is narrowed 
pickles, 3,800,000 cans of pepper and spices, and opportunities for extortionate prices 
500,000,000 pounds of potatoes, 55,000,000 increased. One of the most wholesome 
pounds of onions, 300,000,000 pounds of reforms possible at the present time, when 
flour and 7,300,000 pounds of butter. There contracts of hitherto unequaled magnitude 
is no possibility of counting the cost. are about to be entered into, would be the 


ie is a sad fact that the Government 
bad paymaster and that its failure to 
pay its bills more promptly works against its 
own best interests. Very recently, a newsite 
appeared about a Texan 
UNCLE SAM AS who had just received 
PAYMASTER a draft from _ the 
Government in pay- 
ment for services rendered by his father as 
mail carrier fifty years before. The South- 
ern Pacific Railway is still awaiting payment 
of several million dollars for its work in 
saving the Imperial Valley fron being 
flooded by the waters of the Salton Sea, 
although that company stepped in success- 
fully at the request of the Government 
after its own agencies had failed. The 
prompt payment of this was recommended 
by President Roosevelt and the Govern- 
ment’s neglect of its obligation is a shameful 
scandal. In the course of the present ship- 
building squabbles, contractors made ar- 
rangements to do work on a basis of con- 
tracts specifically let, only to -have the 
contracts recalled and the terms altered. 
The reputation of the Government in this 
respect precludes competitive bidding for 
material and supplies on the part of many 


people in this country. With England it has 
been different. There have been many, who, 
though recognizing kinship, identity of 
language and similarity of traditions, have 
looked upon the imperial 
policies of Britain with some suspicion. 
This feeling still persists in some quarters, 
even though it is recognized that Great 
Britain is our chief aid in maintaining the 
Monroe Doctrine, and though many look 
forward to an Anglo-American alliance to 
maintain future peace. 

England has always had able diplomats 
who have jealously guarded her interests. 
Our pet doctrine—the Monroe Doctrine 
is quite as much to England’s interest as to 
With all her efficiency Germany can- 
not surpass England in ability to look far 
into the future and to lay plans accordingly. 
Despite the tremendous burden of the war, 
England’s trade has grown the past three 
years, and her statesmen and financiers are 
wisely planning for supremacy after the 
war. It is incumbent upon the United 
States not simply to tuke what naturally 
has come to us through the fortunes of war, 


nevertheless 


ours. 


but aggressively to map out policies for the 
future. Even when the war is over, guaran- 
teeing as I believe it will the rights of the 
small state, the world will not have reached 
the Utopian stage where a nation need no 
longer look-out for itself. We must not get 
into a position where our Allies or any one 
of them can lead us around by the nose. 
If we don’t look out for our rights and in- 
terests no one else will. The Allies were 
fighting our battles two and a half years 
before we entered the war. Now that we 
are in, the war is ours in every sense of the 
word, and our participation should include 
plans not only for the conduct of-the war, but 
also for the many trade agreements that will 
the close. Our trade 
treaties are obsolete.. Having won the 
right to change them, let us follow up our 
advantage. 


become effective at 


1 pISAPPOINTMENT awaited those who 
4+” looked for a bid for peace in the first 
the German Chancellor, 


address of new 


assurance of payment by the 
Government. This calls for the setting 
aside of red tape. But war has cut red 
tape abroad and it must do the same here, 
if the full forces of the nation are to be organ- 
ized and directed to the main issue. A part 
of the program must also involve the recog- 
nition that legitimate profits shall be made. 
The slogan of ‘“‘no war profits’ has an 
agreeable sound, but it is not clear that 
Congress has taken that view. Of the 
$1,670,000,000 of revenues to be raised by 
direct taxation, the Senate measure pro- 
poses to obtain $1,055,000,000 from the 
income tax and excess profits tax. 


WHAT SENATOR LODGE 
SAID ABOUT BEER 
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speedy 


than 1 per cent. of the total crops drawn 
upon. The amount of corn, 13,000,000 
bushels, is trifling in a corn crop that may 
run up to 3,000,000,000 bushels. Barley is 
not consumed by our people to a great ex- 
tent, at least in the form of bread, and that 
which has been exported has gone into making 
beer in England, if I am correctly informed. 

A large saving—about 35 per cent.—is 
made in the form of brewers’ grains used to 
feed cattle. Those grains are used and are 
largely used and are largely supplied in 
States like mine, where there is very little 
farming on a large scale, but where there are 
many great industrial towns and cities. Our 
principal agricultural industry is dairy 
farming. I am informed by one of the great 
dairy farmers of our State that the dairy 
farmers have made their contracts for the 
brewers’ grain, containing, as it does, very 


IS 


Leslie’s Weekly 
OURS 


Dr. Michaelis. Ruthless submarine war- 
fare was defended as not being contrary to 
international law or a 
violation of humanity’s 
rights. The German 
desire for peace was 
shown, however, when 
he said, ‘‘ The burning qutstion in our hearts 
is, how much longer is the war to last? 
With this I come to a matter which stands 
in the center of all our interest and all our 
proceedings today. Germany did not de- 
sire the war in order to make conquests 
and, therefore, will not continue the war a 
day longer merely for the sake of such con- 
quests, if it could obtain honorable 
This is not an endorsement of 
the Russian formula of ‘‘no annexation,” 
nor is it as strong as the Reichstag peace 
resolution against “forced acquisitions of 
territory,’ adopted by a vote of 214 to 116. 

The Paris Temps publishes a dispatch 
from Geneva saying that the German Goy- 
ernment meditates the dramatic proposal 





WILL GERMANY 
PROPOSE 
DISARMAMENT ? 


an 
peace.” 


to its enemies and to the world of a com- 
plete disarmament except sufficient 
forces to maintain compulsory peace by 
compulsory arbitration. 


fc or 


According to this 
report warlike talk will continue in Germany 
until the eve of this theatrical announce- 
ment. This is practically the program of 
the League to Enforce Peace, and it is con- 
ceivable that if Germany realizes she is at 
the end of her resources she would prefer to 
make the suggestion herself rather than to 
have it thrust upon her from the outside. 
That the Germans are losing hope is shown 
in a speech of Gen. von Stein, Prussian war 
minister, who exhorted every one to acts 
of self-renunciation and sacrifice, and ‘‘to 
make selfish and _ faint-hearted persons 
ashamed of themselves.””. While Chancellor 
Michaelis predicted victory through sub- 
marine warfare, Admiral von Tirpitz, 
originator of ruthless warfare, was not quite 
so confident when he said, ‘‘The U-boat 
is extremely effective, but it needs time.” 
The London Times is cheered by the grow- 
ing dissatisfaction in Germany at the result 
of the submarine campaign. 


large amounts of protein. It is too late for 
them to supply it from other sources; to use 
the barley would be too expensive; they 
would not get the results. This is going to 
affect the entire milk supply of my State, a 
crowded industrial State, with thousands 
and thousands of children. Sudden with- 
drawal of the brewers’ grain would be likely 
to send milch cattle to the slaughterhouse. 

Do you realize also that closing of the 
breweries is going to reduce the supply of 
yeast in the country to the extent of 40 per 
cent., so that you are likely to have the price 
of bread doubled if you suddenly cut off the 
supply of yeast? 

Is it wise, in view of all those circum- 
stances, is it beneficial for the great purpose 
of winning the war, to destroy all the brew- 
eries of the country at a stroke, without 
warning, without time for adjustment? 

Germany, so far as I know, has done 
nothing for the prohibition or the restriction 
of alcoholic beverages in any way; and | 
think everybody will admit that the fighting 
quality of the German army has_ been 
pretty good. I think they have fought as 
well as men could fight, even if they had 
nothing but ice water to drink. France 
has stopped absinthe, a poisonous cordial. 
She gives her men a pint of light wine every 
day, I believe. I believe, also, the English 
give something stronger every week to their 
men. They certainly give themanabundance 
of beer. Now, those men have done, on all 
sides, the greatest fighting the world has 
ever seen, and it is idle to say that the fact 
that a man drinks beer or light wines is going 
to unfit him to fight. I refer to this merely 
as affecting military efficiency, of which we 
hear so much. 
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distributing facilities 
of the CERTAIN-TEED Products Corporation, ap- 


plied to the marketing of paints and varnishes, result 
in this positive benefit to paint buyers:— Paint 
Products whose unvarying high quality can be abso- 
lutely depended on—guaranteed by the reputation and 
resources of the largest firm of its kind in the world. 


CERTAIN-TEED Paints and Varnishes are good, 








honest products made as good paints and varnishes 
should be made—by expert paint men, from high grade 
materials, mixed by modern machinery to insure uni- 
formity and labeled to truthfully show the contents. 
Made in full line of colors, and for all different purposes. 
Any dealer can get CERTAIN-TEED Paints and Var- 


nishes for you. 


Certain-teed Roofing 


is now recognized and used as the preferable type of roofing for 
office buildings, factories, stores, warehouses, garages, farm build- 
ings, etc. It is economical to buy, inexpensive to lay and costs 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORATION—Factories: St Louis, Mo. 


WAREHOUSES:—Atlanta, Bangor, Me., Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Jersey City, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Lynchburg, Va., Memphis, 
Portland, Ore., Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Salt Lake City, Seattle, Wash., Spokane, 
SALES OFFICES:—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seattle, Indianapolis, Atlan 


Milwaukee, 


Wash., Springfield, Mass., Utica, N. Y., Wichita, Kans., Wilkesbarre, Pa., Havana, Cuba. 


St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Buffalo, S 
ta, Richmond, Grand Rapids, Nashville, Salt Lake City, 


practically nothing to maintain. Guaranteed 5, 10 or I5 years, 
according to thickness. Sold by dealers all over the world—in- 
vestigate it before you decide what roofing to use. 


East St. Louis, Ill. Marseifles, Ill. York, Pa. Niagara Falls, N. Y. Richmond, Calif. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Des Moines, Duluth, Grand Rapids, Houston, Indianapolis, 


Minneapolis, Nashville, New Orleans, Norfolk, Va., Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, 


an Francisco, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
Des Moines, Houston, Duluth, London, Sydney, Havana. 
































REMEMBER —Tarkish tobacco is the 
world’s most famous tobacco for ciga- 
rettes. 















Judge for yourself—com- 
pare “Murad” with any 
25 cent Cigarette. 








bb Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
n yy ; fig, e Turkis 
TAQ YUOS and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 


A Corporation 
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OF TENS 
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